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When a woman shops 

for shampoo, rinse 

or wave set 

it’s no casual purchase 

she is making... 

in those jars and bottles 

her feminine eye perceives 
the very essence of romance — 
for all the while, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind — 

a heart-stirring vision 

of coiffured loveliness, 
inspired by a page 

in her favorite magazine — 
and now, lending nature 

a friendly hand 

she’ll make that picture real! 


In more than 3,500,000 homes, 
month after month, 

“mental pictures” from McCall’s 
move advertising into action 
—as McCall’s editors 

translate continuous 
in-the-home research 

into stimulating expressions 

of women’s hopes and dreams. 
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Portrait of an 


employee 


ETTER PAY FOR WORKERS, shorter hours, 

easier work—and more and better things at lower 
prices for the public—are all possible by the efficient 
use of modern machine tools. And they are NOT pos-. 
sible in any other way. 


Modern machine tools are easier for workmen to use,’ 
and produce better products. Because of new im- 
provements and greater power, these tools, efficiently 
used, produce more. Out of this greater production 
a workman, even in shorter hours, can . 
be paid more and s¢il] produce at a lower 

cost per piece. 


These lower costs can mean lower prices 


WARNER 





expert in 


relations 


for the public. Lower prices mean more sales, and 
that makes the workman’s job more secure. 


But note that ¢wo things are necessary: 
1. the modern tools. That’s up to management. 
2. their efficient use. That's up to workmen. 


The tools are ready. If people went to work and used 
them properly, instead of all this talk about easy- 
roads-to-riches-without-work, we would 
have no inflation, no shortages; we would 
have good jobs at good pay; we would 
have prosperity and peace. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 











Army officers. Approximately 10,000 
temporary officers in the Army Air Forces 
will be commissioned in the Regular Army, 
the Army Air Forces announced. Most of 
the additional Regular Army commissions 
will be granted during 1947. The AAF 
noted that some applicants for these eom- 
missions have been discouraged by delays 
encountered to date, but pointed out that 
officers selected later this year will be 
placed on the same level with those se- 
lected in the earlier groups. Names of 
1,864 additional Reserve and National 
Guard officers already selected for com- 
missions in the Regular Army were sent 
to the Senate for confirmation. 


Oil and gas. New and more flexible reg- 
ulations permitting holders of oil and gas 
leases on the public domain to operate 
under a unit plan of development were 
issued by the Secretary of Interior. The 
new rules simplify the processing of agree- 
ments for oil or gas development in areas 
involving federal lands. Copies of the new 
rules may be obtained from the U.S. 
Geological Survey, Washington 25, D.C. 


Veterans’ taxes. Bureau of. Internal 
Revenue clarified the dependency status 
of veterans attending school under the GI 
Bill of Rights. Parents may claim an in- 
come tax exemption if they pay more than 
half a veteran’s support. They must show 
that the tuition and subsistence allowance 
received is less than half of the veteran’s 
total expenses for any one year, and that 
they furnished the rest of his income. 


Surplus property. War Assets Admin- 
istration reported to Congress that war 
materials orjginally worth $13,217,000,000 
have been sold in the U.S. for $2,600,000,- 
000. The total value of goods declared sur- 
plus in this country to date is $22,731,- 
000,000, and WAA said that when Congress 
determines the size of the peacetime armed 
forces, additional billions of dollars’ worth 
of idle equipment may be declared surplus. 

State Department reported that dis- 
posal of surplus property overseas has 
brought a return of $1,500,000,000 on 
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property originally valued at $6,800,000,- 
000. Only one fourth of the $1,500,000,- 
000 return represents sales for dollars. The 
remainder was made for foreign currencies 
or under dollar credits. Another $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of property overseas will be 
up for sale eventually, it was estimated. 


Food supplies. World food supplies 
were surveyed by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council. The survey showed 
food conditions to be worse than a year 
ago in some countries, though improved 
in others. Principal shortages are in wheat, 
rice, fats and oils. The IEFC disclosed the 
United States has asked for a larger share 
of available sugar supplies this year. Total 
U.S. needs are set at 6,800,000 tons, with 
only 1,785,000 tons available from do- 
mestic production and last year’s stocks. 
The higher imports sought would provide 
95.1 pounds of sugar per person in the 
U.S. in 1947, compared with a per capita 
consumption last year of 73 pounds. 


Housing. A guaranteed-market contract 
with the Lustron Corp. for production this 
year of about 15,000 porcelain-enamel 
steel houses was announced by Housing 
Expediter Frank R. Creedon. The agree- 
ment followed approval by the RFC of a 
$12,500.000 loan to Lustron Corp., con- 
ditioned on the company’s raising $3,500.- 
000 of equity capital. The company origi- 
nally applied for a loan of $32,000,000. The 
steel houses will be built in a surplus air- 
craft plant at Columbus, Ohio. Peak output 
of 100 houses a day is expected by Sep- 
tember. One model is expected to sell for 
about $7.100 after erection, exclusive of 
land cost. A “stripped down” model is 
expected to sell for less. 


Resources. An inventory of the nation’s 
mineral reserves is recommended in the 
annual report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The report points out that war 
needs drew heavily on the country’s re- 
serves of coking coal, oil, natural gas, high- 
grade iron, copper, lead and zinc, and 
suggests that an inventory is necessary 
to determine future policy. 
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Protects your product against 


concealed shipping damage 


Whether the packaging of your 
product calls for Surface Protec- 
tion, Absorbent Packaging, Flota- 
tion- Packaging, or Bracing and 
Blocking, there’s a specification of 
low-cost KIMPAK* to do the job 
perfectly. For cushiony KIMPAK 
has every quality required in all 
four of the Basic Methods of In- 
terior Packaging. 

KimpaK is soft, grit-free, and 
chemically neutral. Can be supplied 
in liquid absorbent or liquid repel- 
lent specification. Provides more 
cushion than many materials of far 


\k 
Kimpak © 


OREIGN COUNTRIES 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


greater weight and density. And it’s 
as quick and easy to use as wrap- 
ping paper! 

Discover how KIMPAK can in- 
crease protection in your packag- 
ing. Phone your local distributor 
today, or write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding 
Division, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


We are producing all the KIMPAK 
Creped Wadding we possibly can, but 
due to the great demand, your dis- 
tributor may have some difficulty in 
supplying you immediately. 






a proouctor \@ @ @ 


imberly 


CREPED WADDING 


*KIMPAK (trademark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding. 
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SURFACE PROTECTION 
Photo courtesyéEdison G. E. Appliance Co, 






















ABSORBENT PACKAGING 
Photo courtesy Smith, Kline & French 





FLOTATION PACKAGING 
Photo courtesy Marconi Radio & Television Co. 





BLOCKING AND BRACING 
Photo courtesy Lionel Mfg. Co. 












Two ways to be sure of 








quality in Fluorescent Lamps 
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ONE WAY would be to build yourself a set of 
test racks where you could burn sample fluores- 
cent lamps day and night for month after month. 
By keeping accurate records, you’d then know 
how long they lasted and how much light they 
gave you for your money. That’s what General 
Electric does in the Testing Section of its Stand- 
ardizing Division, shown above, where lamps 
from every G-E fluorescent lamp factory are 
carefully and continuously checked. The amount 
of current used is enough to light a medium- 
sized city. Actually, these test racks represent 
just one of more than 480 tests and inspections 
that guard G-E lamp quality. You’d hardly find 
it profitable to go to all this trouble on your own. 
But there’s a much simpler way ... 





INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


on all the ‘fluorescent lamps you buy for your 
home and business. [t pays to ask for lamps 
marked G-E. *General Electric Lamp research 
is constantly at work with one idea in mind 
—to make G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-U7, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet of 
facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Everything seems set now for the boom to run full tilt, for everybody to 
enjoy the things that have been craved during the war and postwar period. 

Strikes aren't to interfere much with this year's production of goods. 
Labor leaders are permitting production to skyrocket to record levels. 

Outpouring of goods, as a result, is unequaled. Cars are being produced at 
near a 5,000,000 annual rate. Food, clothing, gadgets are available in a record 
volume, and one that continues to grow. 

Prices being paid for these goods are high. Price rises during the last six 
months have been the sharpest on record, so sellers are prosperous. 

Profits in first quarter, 1947, almost surely will break all records. 

Money supply never was so abundant as it now is, dollars never so easy to 
get hold of. It takes a lot of dollars to support present prices. 

Take-home pay of workers is back near the war peak, with hours of work 
shorter. Cash income of farmers is at record levels for this season. 

It's all very wonderful, if it can stay this way, if there are no bugs in 
the situation that may cause trouble a bit later. A point to be aware of is that 
demand for many things is being met at a high and rising price level, which uses 
up a good many dollars of income. Price declines are tending to center in foods 
and a few raw materials. Price rises are continuing in many industrial products 
with the level at a record high for this period. Official advice to business-= 
men that they should reduce prices isn't being followed. 














Prosperity is cooling the ardor of Congress for change, too. 

Union leaders are to get off much easier than seemed probable earlier. 

Laws to regulate unions are to be quite mild, not drastic. The recent cool- 
ing-off period, with few strikes, is having its effect. 

Tax_ cuts, when they come, are to favor the lower income groups. 

Tax-cut promises are being hedged by the Republicans. Tax-cut pressure is 
tending to come most strongly from white-collar groups earning from $2,500 to 
$5,000 who have been hardest squeezed by the rising price trend. 

















7 Budget cutting, too, is being approached with less enthusiasm. 

your Paper cuts in spending will be made. Pressure is growing, however, to avoid 

amps cuts that might deny some area a new dam, a new road, a new hospital, or some- 

earch thing else that can be had at the expense of the general taxpayer. 

mind The boom, now that it is running rather smoothly on the surface, at least, 

niger. is having a soothing effect on nerves, is tempering the zeal for change. Best 
idea is not to expect too much from the new Congress. 

| Park, 

islet of It is this sort of situation that gives ground for pause: 


A new house today costs nearly 100 per cent more than in 1939 to build. 

A new car costs at least 50 per cent more than it cost in prewar. 

Food costs are almost two and one-half times prewar. 

Clothing costs often are double prewar, or even higher than that. 

Commodity prices, in general, are nearly 90 per cent above prewar. 

The reason for pause is that price levels are high. Prices almost always 
have turned downward after a brief, but sharp, postwar rise. A turn in prices 
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can be an upsetting factor to general business. Price turns often come when 
least expected, when it appears that the trend is forever onward and upward. 
Booms have a habit of coming to untimely ends. 


There is uncertainty for U.S., too, in the world situation. 

Britain is finding it very difficult to get going. Socialization is not an- 
swering the problem of production increase. Resources are having to be used to 
fulfill world policing commitments on a scale Britain cannot afford. The abil- 
ity of Britain to earn needed dollars is not up to expectations. 

France is sparking even less than Britain, is tending to depend on one dol- 
lar loan after another to carry herself along. U.S., however, is becoming a bit 
wary since Communists are in a position to take over in France when, and if, they 
want to take over. The French aren't yet doing so well. 

Europe as a whole is flat on its back, barely stirring except for a few 
small countries, nearly two years after war ended. European recovery depends 
upon recovery of German industry, German productiveness, but little progress is 
made in deciding on a basis for the German industry to get going. 

Russia is recovering very slowly, is having her troubles. 

China is moving toward a full test of strength between Communists and the 
Nationalist Government. U.S. dreams of a TVA on the Yangtse, of investment in a 
new Chinese industry, of developments in Manuchuria have faded. 

This Hemisphere is a sort of island in a world that is flat broke and with 
no real receiver yet appointed to try to get it reorganized and back on an op- 
erating basis again. When the receivership is agreed upon, U.S. is to be asked 
to put up the cash and to provide many of the brains to get it going. 

Stable prosperity for U.S. probably isn't possible over any long period un- 
til world recovery can go along with expansion in this country. 








As U.S. foreign policy is beginning to shape under General Marshall: 

Marines are being taken from China to permit the Chinese to settle their 
argument as best they can. Nationalists still have many U.S. arms. 

Argentina is commended for moving nearer to U.S. terms, as the first step 
in trying to get Hemisphere politics straightened out. 

European problems are starting to get attention in preparation for the 
meeting that is to be held next month in Moscow. 

General Marshall is deeply conscious of the power and position of this coun- 
try; is not at all awed by others. It is quite improbable that Russia will feel 
it necessary again to test the mettle of a U.S. Secretary of State before get- 
ting down to any real business that needs to be undertaken. 





In other fields, as things are taking shape: 

A tax cut on 1947 individual income remains probable despite the flurry of 
indecision among Congress leaders. A 10 per cent cut is least to expect. 

Tax reduction will be larger in 1948 than in 1947. 

A general revision of tax policy is in sight for next year, not this. 

Rents are being increased on a case-by-case basis in localities. 

A flat rent increase is not more than a 50-50 prospect. Congressmen are 
not anxious to tangle with this problem if it can be avoided. 

Rental trends will be quite strongly upward whether or not controls are 
lifted June 30. Chances are that some control will be continued. 














Food of all kinds is becoming superabundant. Even beef is plentiful. 

Clothing supplies are growing rapidly at a time when demand is tending to 
Slacken somewhat at the existing level of prices. 

Home building is to be very expensive in the spring. 

New cars should be more readily obtainable by, or soon after, midyear. 





See also pages 13, 15, 19, 48. 
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The Ad that came to Life! 





NE DAY I was in an American Mutual ad... \ 
I was standing on page 42 smiling away, \ 
when suddenly this fellow lets out a roar! 
“paH!” he says, “Mr. Friendly saves the day in 
ads okay, but I’d like to see him save my factory!” 
Well that made me sore... I stepped 
right out of the page! 


by MR. FRIENDLY 






“Listen!” I said. “Your production is off... 
accidents are increasing... I know 
exactly what you need!” 
He pretty near fell over! “How...how do 
you know? You’re just a symbol.” 










“A symbol of 59 years’ experience, helping people like you,” I answered. 
“A symbol of a special service that will hold losses 
to a minimum... boost profits! 
I climbed back in the ad... 
and pointed to a paragraph... 


“Look!” I said, “it tells here the story about oe 
American Mutual I. E. LOSS CONTROL *—how it’s a regular ‘Soomnaae 
part of our service at no extra charge. It says it’s helped 
reduce accidents more than 80% in some cases... 
“It says send right now for information about American 
Mutual's new 1. E. LOSS CONTROL (n0 obligation).” 
Well sir, this fellow whipped out a pen and started 
writing then and there! “Just address it,” I smiled, 
“American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Dept. U-5, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass.” 








Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 








AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





* Accident prevention based on principles of 
NS industrial engineering. 
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about your 
letterhead ! 





A striking looking letterhead 
requires fine paper no less 
than a good design. Art work, modern 
type and color—use a// to make your 
correspondence work harder . . . but add 
the crackle of quality that Fox River paper 
sings out every time your customer han- 
dles a letter from you! This is Fox River's 
64th year of making cotton fibre papers 
(the more cotton fibre the finer the 
paper) . Every sheet plainly watermarked, 
as explained below, so you can easily 
choose the correct grade to fit every 
business paper need. Ask your printer. 
Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 414-B 
S. Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


I At 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


OUR WATERMARK 
is your quality guarantee 


Look through 
the paper... 
see all three! 








1 COTTON FIBRE \ 


25-50-75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT q 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an income 
tax on the income of a family trust that 
you create if cotrustee, retain 
rights and indirect benefits almost equiva- 
lent to those you had before the trust was 
established. The U.S. Tax Court holds 
that the creator of three trusts is taxable 
on their income where he has discretionary 
power to accumulate income, invade the 
principal, accelerate termination of the 
trusts, direct the sale and fix the price of 
the trust properties. 


you, as 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of con- 
struction plywood, fail to set aside 50 per 
cent of your monthly output to fill rated 
or certified orders. This is an increase in 
percentage by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. Distributors now are re- 
quired to set aside only 75 per cent, rather 
than 85 per cent as heretofore, of their 
receipts and to hold the reserves for 15 
days, to fill rated and certified orders. 
Builders no longer are limited to use of 
600 feet of plywood in one house or apart- 
ment. 


* * . 


YOU CAN probably obtain reimburse- 
ment, under a lump-sum contract that 
specified maximum wage fates, for in- 
creased costs resulting from payment of 
higher wage rates approved by the Wage 
Adjustment Board. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral rules in one case that such a lump- 
sum contract authorizes reimbursement of 
a contractor under these circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on retaining 
ownership of property, on which you have 
a mining claim, unless you perform at 


least $100 worth of work each year, 
beginning next July 1. The Secretary 
of Interior reminds claim holders that 


an old law requiring this work, suspended 
during the war, becomes effective again 
in July. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably take an income tax 
deduction to cover the full amount of a 
loss resulting from sale of a dwelling that 
you have used in your business of renting 
properties. The U.S. Tax Court overrules 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
his contention that such a dwelling is a 
capital asset, and decides that the’ loss 
from its sale is deductible in full. 


YOU CANNOT any longer be required 
to fill rated export orders up to 2 per cept 
of your output of certain steel products 
These requirements are discontinued by 
the Civil Production Administration, Ste 
mills still must fill for export certain rated 
orders issued by CPA. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government eon. 
tractor, expect to recover the increased 
costs resulting from failure of the Gover. 
ment to provide you with essential ma. 
terials within the time specified in your 
contract. The U.S. Court of Claims rules 
that a contractor may not recover the 
added costs that result from such failure 
of the Government. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to pay a 
reinstated veteran a higher wage than 
his successor in the same job was getting, 
A federal district court decides that one 
re-employed veteran is entitled under the 
Selective Service Act to receive the $67 a 
week that was paid to his successor, rather 
than the veteran’s former wage of $50. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, possibly get 
an upward adjustment in your rent ceil- 
ings if you can prove that yours is a hard- 
ship case. The Office of Temporary Con- 
trols announces that regional rent-control 
offices have been authorized to approve 
rent increases in hardship cases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed an 
income tax deduction for legal fees paid 
for advice and services in establishment 
of a trust. In one case the U.S. Tax Court 
disallows a deduction for these attorney 
fees. The Court, however, allows the same 
taxpayer to deduct as nonbusiness ex- 
penses legal fees paid in connection with 
bond purchases and the making of loans 
to corporation officers to protect the tax- 
payer’s interest in the corporation and in 
connection with reinvestments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy surplus Govern- 
ment property for export to other coun- 
tries. Restrictions on sale of surplus items 
for export are removed by the War Assets 
Administration. Controls by other Gov- 
ernment agencies on export of certain ar- 
ticles remain in force. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unirep States 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Thats what I need...more pull! 


You’re looking at the truck that has it... more pull! 


It’s one of the great new Dodge “‘Job-Rated” heavy- 
weight haulers . . . new challengers in the heavy-duty 
truck field. 


You'll be interested in these challenging facts: 


Fact 1—These new trucks (three series) get their 
power from two remarkable heavy-duty truck 
engines . . . proved in wartime on China’s Burma 
Road, on the toughest hauls ever assigned to any 
trucks, anywhere. 


Fact 2—Yes... they have zt... pull! Horsepower- 
to-weight ratios hit a new high! These engines (282 
and 331-cubic inch displacement) develop 225 and 
270 pound-feet of torque respectively. 


Fact 3—Long life . . . cool performance? Look! 
Engine cylinder walls are chrome molybdenum alloy 
cast iron. Engine valves are super-hard silchrome 
steel. Exhaust valves are sodium-cooled; valves and 
seat inserts are “diamond hard” Stellite faced. 
Exhaust valve seats are also individually water- 
cooled... large water pockets surround valve stems. 


Fact 4—From frame to steering wheel—front axle to 
rear—these trucks are strictly heavy-duty engineered: 
Heavy-duty clutches; heavy-duty 5-speed trans- 
missions; heavy-duty Timken rear axles; heavy-duty 
springs, brakes, wheels, tires . . . all are “‘Job-Rated!”’ 


These new heavy-duty trucks are “Job-Rated” for 
loads ranging from 18,500 to 23,000-pound gross 
vehicle weight . . . and up to 20 tons gross tractor- 
trailer weight. They’re “Job-Rated” for performance, 
for economy, for long life. See your Dodge dealer for 
the complete facts .. . and the new answer to lower 
heavy-duty haulage costs. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS (e-Ra@d" TRUCKS 
175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 


DODGE (6c TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 











Tuose who are waiting for new telephone 
service can be assured that we are doing our 
best to get it to them. 







We’re adding telephones at the rate of 
300,000 a month. That’s good. But the job 


isn’t done until we’ve furnished service to 










every one who wants it and there isn’t a single 









person on the waiting list. 
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Getting materials and switchboards and 
erecting new buildings are our toughest jobs. 







It takes more than money and know-how. 






It takes determination. You have to make up 






your mind you’re going to do it and then get 
it done somehow. We’re doing it that way. 







BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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SPENDING VETERANS’ 7 BILLIONS: 
WHAT A YEAR’S FUNDS WILL BUY 


$892,000,000 Cost of Administering Pensions, Schooling, Loans 


Prospect that some benefits 
resulting from latest war 
will have to be paid in 2130 


A bill for $7,343,000,000 is to be pre- 
sented to taxpayers for veterans’ aid in 
the year ahead. That bill is not far from 
as large as the one taxpayers received be- 
fore the war for all costs of Government, 
including relief for the unemployed. It 
represents more money than ‘taxpayers 
ever actually paid over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any year prior to 1941. 

The trend in veterans’ aid, even so, 
continues to be upward. No bonus is in- 
cluded in the figure for the next year, 
although one is in the making. Higher pay 
for veterans in school or training on the 
job is not included, although it is being 
asked. A terminal-leave fund of $2,000,- 
000,000 is not included. 

Veterans’ aid, because of its size, is com- 
plicating the problem of reducing the over- 
all cost of Government. One dollar out of 
five in the federal budget is to be spent 
in the next year on veterans. Yet only 
about 4,000,000 out of 18,000,000 veterans 
will draw most of the benefits. The other 
14,000,000 will be joined with other tax- 
payers in underwriting the aid program. 

Where the money goes for veterans’ 
aid is a matter of growing importance to all 
taxpayers, as well as to Congress. 

Unemployment pay is going out to 
about 1,250,000 veterans each week. These 
veterans get $20 a week, except for those 
who draw self-employment pay. That 
averages $90 a month, and is given to 
make up a lack of profits from a farm or 
business. Farm veterans draw about 85 per 
cent of the 155,000 self-employment ac- 
counts on the books. All told, unemploy- 
ment pay will amount to $1,269,000,000 
in this fiscal year and at least $990,000,000 
in the year starting July 1. 

On-job-training allowances, intended 
originally to help a few apprentices, already 
are being paid to 714,806 veterans each 
month. At one time, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration found itself paying a veteran 
to “learn” to be a bank’ vice president. 
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Veterans in this program get up to $65 
a month if single, $90 if married, while 
learning a trade. There are chemists, 
chiropractors, clerks, cooks and cowboys 
on the rolls today, plus veterans in at least 
39 other trades. The cost of their allow- 
ances and tools is running at the rate of 
$1,800,000,000 a year now. That will rise 
to $2,400,000,000 if ceilings on pay and 
allowances are’ lifted. 

Education in schools is being taken by 
1,677,261 veterans, at Government ex- 
pense. The cost of education and on-job 
training under the GI Bill of Rights will 
amount to $2,125,000,000 this year, at 
least $2,366,000,000 next year. Schooling 
and training of disabled veterans costs 
several hundred million dollars more each 
year. 

Pensions are paid each month to about 
2,880,000 persons. They include 2,100,000 


Source: President’s Budget 


veterans and 780,000 dependents of vet- 
erans. This year, pensions will cost $2,165,- 
000,000. Next year, the cost will be $2,492,- 
000,000, and the cost will go up yearly 
after that. 
Losses on insurance will come to $979,- 
000,000 this year. 
Loans, with the Government guarantee- 
ing half the principal and paying one 
year’s interest on that much, will cost 
73,000,000 this year and $106,000,000 
next year. About 4 per cent of the loan 
costs represents losses; the rest is interest. 
New buildings required for veterans’ 
care will cost around $424,000,000 next 
year. That includes $50,000,000 for school 
buildings and $3,000,000 for eight new 
office buildings for Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The rest is for hospitals and homes. 
Running the program for veterans now 
costs more than the entire veterans’ pro- 
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PENSIONS TO VETERANS 
AND DEPENDENTS 


SCHOOL AND J0B- 


UNEMPLOYMENT PAY 


SALARIES, SUPPLIES AND 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


NEW HOSPITALS, 
HOMES AND OFFICES 


VETERANS’ LOANS— 
INTEREST AND LOSSES 


a INSURANCE BENEFITS 


(FISCAL YEAR) 


$2,492,000,000 
BENEFITS $2,366,000,000 
$990,000,000 
$892,000,000 
$424,000,000 
$106,000,000 


$73,000,000 
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gram cost in 1940. Around 200,000 persons 
are employed in handling veterans’ affairs 
at VA. Out of a total of $892,000,000 for 
current expenses in the coming fiscal year, 
salaries and fees will cost $490,600,000. 
The remaining $401,400,000 will go to 
pay for equipment, supplies, rents, other 
administrative costs, and miscellaneous 
veterans’ benefits. 

All together, 3,642,000 veterans are 
taking unemployment pay, job training or 
schooling. The number is expected to rise 
during the coming year. 

Future. When the peak will be reached 
is still a guess. So far, all guesses on vet- 
erans’ benefits have been low. A year ago, 
Congress thought there would be 628,000 
veterans in training or schools by June 
80, 1947. Actually there will be about four 
times that many. 

Temporary benefits, those authorized 
by the GI Bill of Rights, will last from 
two to 10 years after the termination of 
the war, a date not yet declared. 

Only about 120,000 veterans have drawn 
all the money to which they are entitled 
as unemployment pay. Around 14,000,000 
are eligible for all or part of the $1,040 
that is the maximum allowed any one vet- 
eran. Eligibility for unemployment pay 
will not run out until 1949, at the earliest. 

School or job training for one to four 
years, too, still is open to nearly all World 
War II veterans. In hard times, even older 
veterans may find this attractive. They can 
get up to $65 a month plus $500 for 
tuition each year if single, or $90 a month 
plus tuition if married. A veteran can 
start an educational course any time within 
four years after the official end of the war, 
which means the opportunity to start will 
be open until 1951 at least. The final cut- 
off date for any payments will not be 
reached until 1956 or later. 

Loan privileges are open until 10 years 
after war’s end, or until 1957 or later. 
The Government has guaranteed about 
$1,250,000,000 of loan money, and that 
may multiply in years ahead. Payment of 
one year’s interest on the guaranteed por- 
tions of GI loans already is costing the 
Government over $100,000,000 a year. The 
Government has lost only a few thousand 
dollars on loans so far. But in a depression 
there might be a choice of taking over 
thousands of houses, stores, farms and 
businesses or writing off, as a total loss, 
loans adding up to billions of dollars. 

These temporary or “readjustment” 
benefits already have cost nearly $10,000,- 
000,000, in the first 18 months after the 
end of the war. The final bill may be 
twice as high. 

Permanent veterans’ benefits, mean- 
while, will be costing more. Pensions are 
the most expensive and long lasting. The 
last pensioner from the War of 1812 died 
last year, 134 years after that war started. 
Today’s pension figures show this: 

About 1,600,000 veterans of World 
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—Acme 
VETERANS’ BUSINESS 
- +. over the years, more problems 


War IT get pensions for ailments traced 
to war service, though only 651,799 men 
were wounded in combat. The pensions 
range from $13.80 a month for a 10 per 
cent disability up to a maximum of $360 
in some total-disability cases. These pen- 
sioners gradually will decrease in number 
as their disabilities disappear and as the 
veterans die. But the pension rolls will 
continue to climb because new pensioners 
from World War II will qualify for aid 
due to ailments arising with age. 

The history of pensions from past wars 
is a guide to what lies ahead as the result 
of World War II. Cost of pensions for 
World War I veterans almost tripled be- 
tween 1920 and 1945. The peak number 
of men suffering service-connected dis- 
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abilities was reached 21 years after the 
war ended, in 1940. But widows, children 
and dependent parents follow the veterans 
themselves on the pension rolls. 

There were 338,574 dependents of World 
War I veterans drawing an average of 
$44.81 a month each as of last June. Ip 
December, 1944, Congress took the lid off 
dependency pensions in the case of- World 
War I veterans dying from nonservice. 
connected causes. Pensions under the new 
law jumped in 18 months to 365 per cent 
of their former total. 

Hospital care, burial awards and other 
special benefits will cost more each year, 
as the veterans of both world wars get 
older. On the basis of actuarial figures, 
there will be at least one veteran of World 
War II alive in the year 2030, and past 
experience indicates that dependents of 
World War II veterans will be drawing 
pensions for nearly 100 years after that, 
Total pension costs from the latest war 
may pile up to $50,000,000,000 eventually, 

Troubles. The vast veterans’ program 
has run into many difficulties. Main trou- 
bles are: 

Job training got out of hand last sum- 
mer. More and more employers were turn- 
ing to it to get part of their pay rolls 
handled by the Government. Some veter- 
ans making as much as $700 a month drew 
“training” allowances as extra pay. VA 
got Congress to put a ceiling on the amount 
of money a veteran could make, and is 
trying to tighten State supervision of 
programs. But veterans’ organizations are 
demanding higher ceilings or their repeal, 
and the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
(Rep.), of Massachusetts, already is con- 
sidering that legislation. 

Readjustment pay. Around 5,000,000 
veterans have drawn one or more checks 
from the “52-20 Club.” Most seem to be 
saving this benefit against real need, but 
some chronic idlers ride the rolls, pro- 
tected by the law, which says jobs must 
be “suitable” or they can be rejected. 

Insurance offices at VA have never 
caught up with the massive load of insur- 
ance business dumped on them at the close 
of fighting in World War II. Payments 
often are lost, letters go unanswered for 
months and many claims are slow to get 
attention. 

Medical aid for veterans has been 
greatly improved. But individual Con- 
gressmen are beginning to ask why it 
should be so costly, why VA pays doctors’ 
fees that are higher than comparable work 
for nonveterans. Hospital construction is 
behind schedule. Out of 90 new hospitals 
scheduled, only four are under way. 

Cost of veterans’ aid, even with the 
best of administration, is considered cer- 
tain to stay up in the billions of dollars 
every year. This cost now has become the 
No. 1 problem in«the Government’s budget 
for civilian affairs. 
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federal pay rolls, public 
works, national defense 
gs the principal targets 


In its own budget, the first of its kind, 
Congress expects by February 15 to offer 
this program: 

Outgo for the fiscal year, starting July 
1, is to be set at no more than $34,000,- 
00,000. That is $3,400.000,000 less than 
the $37,400,000,000 proposed by President 
Truman, if excises are to remain. 

Income for the period is to be forecast 
at about $38,860,000,000, under present 
income and excise tax rates. 

Surplus for tax reduction and debt 
reduction thus would be $4,860,000,000. 

Debt retirement of $1,000,000,000 prob- 
ably would satisfy most Congressmen. 
That would leave $3,860,000.000 for tax 
reduction—enough to support a 20 per 
cent slash in individual income tax rates 
that Republican leadership has promised. 

However, the budget shaped by Con- 
gress, like the one offered by Mr. Truman, 
isto be just a paper budget. The legislative 
budget required by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act will set the $34,000,000,- 
00 spending ceiling as a target. A resolu- 
tion to accept it will be proposed, but there 
is nothing in the law to require Congress 
to adopt such a resolution. 

The budget to be drawn by Congress 
also is likely to ignore prospects that could 
upset estimates of both revenue and spend- 
ing. A drop in prices and in business activ- 
ity would cut revenues. A sharp drop in 
farm-commodity prices would call forth 
costly price supports. Then there are bills 
to increase veterans’ benefits, to give fed- 
eral aid to schools and to do hundreds of 
other things that would cost money. Any 
one of these would turn Congress’s budget 
into little more than a bad guess. 
Nevertheless, the Budget Committee of 
House and Senate thinks Congress can 
make a better guess than the President. 
Congress’s guess is to be drafted by Rep- 
resentatives Knutson (Rep.), of Minne- 
sota, and Taber (Rep.), of New York, and 
Senators Millikin (Rep.) , of Colorado, and 
Bridges, (Rep.) , of New Hampshire, chair- 
men of the taxing and appropriating com- 
mittees. 

Senator Bridges is armed with a budget 
analysis by the Brookings Institution, a 
Washington research organization; with a 
civilian survey of Army-Navy needs, and 
with recommendations from a taxpayers’ 
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group. He expects to use these data as 
knives that will slice the President’s budget 
estimates to $34,000,000,000. 

Major spending items that will be 
pointed to as ripe for the economy knife 
are likely to be national defense, public 
works, and Government pay rolls. 

Army and Navy are likely to be told 
that their costs are unreasonably high. 
The hope of Congress is to take $2,000,- 


Representatives Knutson and Taber 


CONGRESS & THE BUDGET 


Where Congress Seeks to Reduce 
Truman Budget by $4,860,000,000 


G. O. P. Leaders’ View That Cuts Can Lower Taxes 20 Per Cent 


ernment’s total budget to $34,000,000,000. 
Congressmen are inclined to believe that 
these cuts can be made without interfer- 
ing much, if at all, with necessary activities. 

The job of translating paper cuts in the 
budget to actual cuts in outgo will be 
shifted to the regular appropriating com- 
mittees. This means that Senator Bridges, 
as chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and Representative Taber, 
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Senators Bridges and Millikin 


... the target—a $34,000,C00,000 spending ceiling - 


000,000 out of the defense budget, esti- 
mated by the President at $11,256,000,000. 
Public works are down in congressional 
plans for a $500,000,000 cut under esti- 
mates of more than $2,000,000,000. 

Government pay rolls are expected to 
produce a budget cut of another $500,- 
000,000 when Congress gets through with 
its economies. Representative Taber 
would like to see 1,000,000 employes fired. 

Veterans’ Administration is to be told 
that its overhead is too expensive. A sav- 
ing of around $100,000,000 is expected 
here, without reducing veterans’ benefits 
by as much as a penny. 

Government activities that can produce 
another $500,000,000 saving are expected 
to be found in social welfare, rural elec- 
trification, housing and foreign relief. 

In round figures, these over-all savings 
add up to $3,600,000,000, slightly above 
the amount necessary to reduce the Gov- 


head of the House Committee, will get 
the job of carrying out the paper cuts 
that they approved as members of the 
over-all Budget Committee. ; 

Room for cuts, however, appears to be 
evident to both chairmen, who want to 
provide a margin for lower taxes. 

War agencies, for example, had 1,230,- 
000 civilian employes on their pay rolls 
on Nov. 1, 1946. The pay-roll cost for this 
force was $3,100,000,000 a year. Most of 
this employment is of civilians in the War 
and Navy departments. 

Civilian agencies were employing 
1,165,000 persons on the same date, at an 
annual cost of $3,100,000,000. 

Veterans’ Administration is down in 
the President’s budget for $873,000,000 
for salaries and expenses, an overhead 
item that amounts to around $200 a year 
for each veteran receiving benefits. 

These figures explain the present inter- 
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est of Congress in Government pay rolls. 
They indicate that a reduction of 500,000 
employes would cut costs by more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

National defense will get large sums 
from Congress, but Army and Navy offi- 
cials are to be asked to justify an outlay 
that is more than seven times the amount 
spent on defense in prewar 1940. Pointed 
questions are certain to arise about the 
need for such a large force of civilian work- 
ers—nearly four times the prewar force. 

Shipbuilding by the Navy is budgeted 
for $304,000,000, in addition to the $450,- 
000,000 estimated to maintain the Navy 
already afloat. Why the Navy should have 
to add this amount to the world’s largest 
fleet is sure to be examined. 

New weapons also appear as an ex- 
pensive item in the Army and Navy budg- 
ets. Army ordnance is down for $340,- 
000,000 and Naval ordnance wants $219,- 
000,000. Both items are to be questioned 
by budget examiners as unduly costly for 
a peacetime year. 

Air forces of the Army and Navy also 
may be trimmed. Together, these defense 
arms call for $1,995,000,000 in the Presi- 
dent’s budget—$1 180,000,000 for the Army 
Air Forces and $815,000,000 for the Navy. 

Construction for defense is down for 
$495,000,000. Naval construction costing 
$222,000,000 is believed to be largely under 
way, but an Army construction item of 
$272,000,000 probably could be delayed. 
Another $1,000,000,000 for defense plants 
is in the budget. 
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These are the main defense items, along 
with civilians in Army and Navy pay rolls, 
in which Senator Bridges and his colleagues 
hope to find an opportunity for sub- 
stantial budget reductions. 

Civil public works are in the President’s 
budget for $2,093,000,000, almost double 
the outlays in 1940. Budget makers in 
Congress are certain to view this program 
with an eye for curtailment. Besides wish- 
ing to shave Government expenses, Con- 
gressmen also hold the opinion that public 
works could be done more cheaply, and 
with greater public benefit, after costs 
drop. 

The goal is to save $500,000,000 in this 
category, from the programs listed in the 
following: 

Rural electrification is in the budget 
for $340,000,000—almost 10 times the 
amount advanced in 1940. This program 
already is under attack. 

Highway building calls for $427,000,000 
in the official budget, against $103,000,000 
spent on highways in 1940. High costs and 
a shortage of construction workers are 
likely to lead Congress to trim this item 
heavily. 

Flood control is down for $255,000,000 
in the fiscal year ahead. This program may 
get the same treatment as highway build- 
ing, with Congress limiting outlays to the 
most urgent projects. 

Reclamation Bureau expects to spend 
$159,000,000, compared with an outlay of 
$89,000,000 in 1940. This program also 
appears to have room for reduction. 





River and harbor development is 
budgeted for $135,000,000, more than 
double the 1940 outlay. 

Housing and other community facilities 
are down for $115,000,000, compared with 
$6,000,000 spent in 1940, and the airport 
program is slated to cost $85,000,000, 
against a prewar outlay of $10,000,000. 

These construction projects are certain 
to feel the economy knife to some extent, 
but Congress is unlikely to touch the $424, 
000,000 estimated to be needed for vet- 
erans’ hospitals, or the $30,000,000 sought 
for hospital construction. 

Small reductions also are likely in budg- 
eted outlays for foreign relief, down for 
$1,276,000,000; aid to private housing, 
down for $250,000,000, and the social wel- 
fare program, budgeted for $1,624,000,000. 

Veterans and farmers, however, can 
expect most of their budgeted benefits to 
stand. Veterans’ benefits are viewed as 
untouchable in Congress, so payments of 
more than $6,000,000,000 in pensions, edu- 
cation and job training, and unemployment 
compensation are not to be curtailed. 
Farmers are down for $845,000,000 for 
price-support loans and other forms of 
aid, and they may get more. 

The major problem of budget trimmers 
in Congress, however, is to withstand the 
pressure for appropriations. Congress al- 
ready is swamped with new spending pro 
posals, from a soldier bonus to vast river- 
valley developments, and budget trimmers 
are being besieged with reasons for every 
cent in the President’s estimates. 
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NEW PLAN FOR THE ATOM: 
DEFENSE AS BEST CONTROL 


Delays That Face World Limitation While Other Nations Experiment 


Practical methods of meeting 
attack by all weapons except 
those of the V-2 rocket type 


Atomic-energy plans, past, present and 
future, are bubbling up again. 

Atomic development, according to Sen- 

ator McMahon, former head of the Senate 
Atomic Energy Committee, is being pushed 
by Russian scientists working in new fis- 
sion plants back of the Ural Mountains. 
At least a dozen other nations are pouring 
money into atomic research. 
‘* Atom control, if Senator McMahon has 
his way, will be turned over to the World 
Court, not to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. U.S. Delegate Warren 
R. Austin now wants the atomic bomb to 
be considered as part of a general disarma- 
ment plan. The real new plan, however, is 
turning out to be a rapidly improving de- 
fense against the atom. “ 

Atomic secrets, according to David Lil- 
ienthal, new chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, really were turned over 
to Russia by the U.S. Army in the Smyth 
report, published in 1945. 
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Why the atomic bomb was used in the 
first place is now explained, too, by Henry 
L. Stimson, former Secretary of War, who 
approved the decision for its use. Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, one of the bomb developers, 
also tells what led to its use against 
Japan and why no warning was given. 

Atomic facts and developments are 
crowding back into the picture after a 
period of quiet: 

Russia is known to be experimenting 
with elements other than uranium. Nuclear 
research has been given top priority in the 
Soviet Union. Scientific secrets of the atom 
bomb have been uncovered by the Rus- 
sians. But Russia has not yet developed an 
atomic bomb; that development is at 
least three to five years away. And one 
bomb in Russia’s hands will not be the 
basis for an attack. 

‘\ Lack of industrial know-how, not of sci- 
entific knowledge, is retarding Russian de- 
velopment of the atom. The method of 
putting the bomb together remains an 
American monopoly. 

‘ Bomb manufacture is revealed as a 
highly intricate and slow process. The 
present U.S. stockpile of atomic bombs, 
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after nearly five years of effort, apparently 
is not more than 30 or 40, if that. Only two 
bombs were in U.S. possession for the 
attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki.~ 

Cost of atomic development is high. 
Atomic energy is down for $440,000,000 in 
the President’s budget for next year. Most 
of this money will go toward developing 
military uses of atomic energy, according 
to a report from the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Other nations are spending 
even more from their current budgets than 
the U.S. on atomic research this year. 
Small nations, such as Switzerland, are 
allotting millions for development. 

The U.S. now is certain to keep its 
engineering secrets about the bomb until 
effective international control is set up. 
It will keep its leadership as long as the 
public is willing to spend money freely 
and as long as it maintains its present 
edge industrially. The time when Russia 
can catch up on that basis is not foresee- 
able. 

New facts about protection from the 
atom are coming to light, too: 

Means of defense against the bomb 
are being developed. They are based on 
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... did the real protection lie in military defenses? 


new methods of stopping the bomb before 
it reaches U.S. targets. 

Latest indications are that guided- 
missile and rocket defense against aircraft 
is reaching a stage where large bombers 
carrying the atomic weapon probably 
could not reach a defended city. Defense 
against V-1 weapons carrying the bomb, 
too, is almost perfected, through prox- 
imity-fuse missiles. In theory, anything 
that can be tracked by radar can be shot 
down before it reaches its target. 

Biggest gap in the new defense plan is 
in protection against V-2 weapons. These 
missiles, equipped with atomic warheads, 
could not be tracked by radar, could not 
be stopped by any means now known. 

Both the Army and Navy have set up 
atomic-defense boards. Each is counting 
on scientific developments, rather than in- 
ternational control, to protect this country 
from an atomic attack in the future. While 
neither has said so publicly, both fear that 
an international ban on atomic weapons 
would be almost impossible to enforce. 
Only punishment possible for a violator 
nation would be war, probably an atomic 
war. Thus, real protection from the bomb 
must be a military defense. 

A new picture, meanwhile, is being 
pieced together concerning U.S. use of the 
bomb against Japan. Former War Secre- 
tary Stimson, in a Harper’s article, and 
Dr. Compton, writing in The Atlantic 
Monthly, add these facts to the story: 

The decision to use the bomb against 
Hiroshima was made by a nine-man board 
of Government officials and top atomic ex- 
perts. This board was headed by Mr. Stim- 
son and included State and Navy Depart- 
ment representatives and James F. Byrnes, 
then Special Assistant to the President. 
The decision was approved by President 
Truman just prior to the bombing. 

No warning of the nature of the bomb 
or demonstration of its effect was con- 
considered advisable by the board, as only 
two bombs were available and it was not 
known whether they would explode when 
dropped from an airplane. Theory was that 
the psychological effect would have been 
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ruined if the bombs had failed to explode 
after the Japanese had been warned about 
what was happening. 

New evidence indicates that the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki explosions put an im- 
mediate end to a war that otherwise would 
have continued, in one form or another, 
for a year longer, according to Mr. Stim- 
son. Fear of more such bombings caused 
Japan’s leaders to quit, thus saving up to 
a million casualties, he insists. 

Limitations of the bomb, as well as 
its past successes, are coming out in new 
findings. Its major drawbacks now appear 
to be these: 

Results of the Bikini tests show that one 
or two ships would be the maximum num- 
ber put out of action by a single atomic 
attack against a normally dispersed forma- 
tion of a fleet. Greater use of submarines 
in future sea warfare is to make naval tar- 
gets even harder to hit. Cost of the bomb 
in sea warfare, thus, is expected to be pro- 
hibitive, when compared with the cost of 
other effective new weapons, such as naval 
rockets, guided missiles and torpedoes. 

Military planners, too, are finding that 
radioactive properties of the bomb make 
it impracticable against troops in land 
warfare. An attacking force cannot attack 
through it. A defending force would suffer 
casualties itself from bombing an attacking 
enemy. And the number of bombs needed 
to seal off a large combat force is more 
than the expected supply. 

Against cities, where the bomb appears 
to be most effective, it is found to have 
been more costly and less efficient than 
mass fire raids. Surveys in Japan show that 
one atomic attack on Hiroshima caused 
30 per cent fewer deaths and 65 per cent 
less damage than one fire raid on Tokyo. 

New control plans, nonetheless, are 
being pressed by U.N. delegates and. new 
ideas introduced in an effort to set up some 
form of international regulation quickly. 

Unlike previous proposals, the new 
plans are compromise measures designed 
to avoid a change in the U.N. Charter 
and to get around the veto question. None 
quite succeeds. Senator McMahon’s plan 


puts the agreement to ban atom bombs 
into a treaty, leaves the question of when 
the treaty is violated up to the World 
Court. But punishment still stems from 
the Security Council, still might be vetoed 
by a member nation. Another plan pro- 
vides for an international inspection au- 
thority to determine violations, then 
authorizes U.N. member nations to de- 
clare war on the offender separately. But 
this puts punishment outside of U.N. 
joint action. 

A new Russian plan, meanwhile, com- 
plicates matters further. Soviet delegates 
now say that atomic control should be 
considered along with a ban on other 
“weapons of mass destruction.” They ask 
three months to draft such a disarmament 
plan. After this delay, discussion of inter- 
national control would be resumed. This, 
presumably, would include such things as 
bacteriological warfare, mass fire raids, 
bombing attacks on cities, and V-2 weap- 
ons, and, thus, could go on for years, at 
the present rate. 

U.S. policy on international atom con- 
trol now is this: Basis of any acceptable 
plan must include: creation of a world 
authority to prevent manufacture and use 
of the bomb; an inspection system that 
works, and punishment for offending na- 
tions. The inescapable fact is that inspec- 
tors must be able to pry into every factory, 
cave and building in the world, while pun- 
ishment for offenders must be nothing 
short of war. Russia opposes such forms 
of inspection and punishment. 

Prospects, then, are for the latest rash 
of atomic plans and developments to meet 
with Russian delay tactics, for discussion 
and counterplanning to drag out for sev- 
eral years. Effective control of the bomb 
on an international basis is not yet in 
sight, 16 months after Hiroshima. Such 
control is not to come until the Russians 
find that the cost and limitations of a 
stockpile of atomic bombs outweigh any 
possible advantages of an atomic-arma- 
ments race. Until then, the real control 
plan is to be in new measures for military 


. defense against the atom. 
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When you step into a modern skyliner you will night. Beeause Bendix engineers have always 


truly enter a brand new world. Hundreds of anticipated aviation’s next advance, every major 


millions of dollars have been invested by airlines 
to bring you everything you’ve been promised in 
postwar transportation—combined safety, speed 
and comfort beyond any ever before attained. 
\nd even greater things are close at hand, for 
aviation is a synonym for progress—renowned 
since its birth for turning dreams into facts over- 


commercial airline uses Bendix equipment. And 
Bendix is ready now with another fundamental 
forward step—new equipment combining Bendix 
unparalleled experience in radio, radar, and instru- 
mentation to make “all weather” landings a prac- 
tical reality!) When you travel by air, Bendix 
products and safety ride with you wherever you fly. 
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EVERY COMMERCIAL AIRLINE IS BETTER BECAUSE OF 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, carburetors, landing gear * BENDIX RADIO*: radio, radar, television 
ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives, bicycle brakes * MARSHALL ECLIPSE*: brake lining « ZENITH*: carburetors 
STROMBERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injection « FRIEZ*: weather instruments and controls * PIONEER* flight 
instruments * ECLIPSE* aviation accessories * SCINTILLA*: aircraft ignition, diesel fuel injection « PACIFIC *: hydraulic 
systems « RED BANK*: dynamotors, inverters BENDIX INTERNATIONAL: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y., 
Cable ‘‘Bendixcorp’’ New York. © 1947 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICH. *TRADEMARKS 
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COMING RISE OF U.S. AGE LEVEL: 
IMPACT ON NATION’S ECONOMY 


Increase in Over-50 Group With Fewer Under 30 Years by 1975 


Effects that are foreseen 
on pension plans, housing, 
schools, consumer tastes 


This country is to grow old quite 
rapidly in the years just ahead. Aging of 
the population will take place in spite of 
the spurt in the birth rate that has oc- 
curred since 1941. 

The trend toward a population heavily 
weighted with old people is to be a factor 
of growing importance in many fields. Old- 
age insurance is to become much more 
important. Pension plans will take on more 
importance for business enterprises. Taxes 
to support the aged and to provide security 
for other groups are probably to rise 
sharply. (See page 48.) 

A big wave of youths is to flood the 
schools of the country, starting soon in 
the lower grades and extending gradually 
all through the school system. Yet this 
wave will not be much larger than those of 
the past. The really big wave will be that 
of persons passing beyond the age of 50 
and beyond the age of 65 as the years roll 
by. 

‘The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 shows 
what has been happening to the U.S. popu- 
lation and what is expected to happen. 
The assumptions are that the birth rate 
will hold to a medium level in years ahead, 
that the death rate will stay constant, and 
that there is to be little immigration. 

Our total population, which was 105,- 
711,000 in 1920, now stands at 141,512,- 
000. By 1975, the population will have 
reached an estimated 162,338,000. That is 
an increase of 20,826,000 persons in a little 
more than 25 years. It shows that the 
country will be growing rather rapidly, 
with its markets expanding and its wants 
increasing. 

Under age of 30, however, there is to 
be little change, even during a period of 
population growth. The Pictogram shows 
that the under-30 group is to decline 
slightly in number from 70,895,000 now 
to 70,077,000 in 1975. This means that 
the high birth rate of recent years is to 
drop off, probably after 1947. The birth 
tate will spurt again in about 20 years 
when the present crop of war babies be- 
gins to marry and raise families. 

Ages 30 fo 50 is where the trend 
toward an aging population really begins 
to show up. This group, now totaling 
39,707,000, will climb to 45,239,000 in 
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1975. These middle-age groups will carry 
the burden of supporting more aged than 
in the past and about as many younger 
people. 

Age group of 50 and over has al- 
most doubled since 1920, and will con- 
tinue to grow rapidly. The increase has 
been from 16,224,000 in 1920, to 30,910,- 
000 now, and to an estimated 47,022,000 
in 1975, The prospect of providing secu- 
rity for this rapidly increasing group raises 
a serious problem for the country. 

In broad terms, the figures suggest 
this: 

The military in years ahead will find 
that the man power available in the 20-to- 
50 age groups—the principal military ages 
—is to grow only moderately. If armed 
forces greater than the 12,000,000 utilized 
in the latest war should be sought in a 
war 25 years from now, those forces will 
have to be raised through more drastic 
controls over man power than were used in 
World War II. 

The working force of the nation, made 
up mainly by age groups between 20 and 
65, will grow rather sharply in total. Men 
and women in these age groups now total 
nearly 84,000,000. Their number will rise to 





—Harris & Ewing 
OLD-AGE CHECKS: PREPARED & RECEIVED 
... as the group grows, so grows the problem 


an estimated 98,894,000 by 1975. This is 
the group that will bear the principal bur- 
den of supporting the youths of the nation 
while they are growing up and in school, 
and of supporting the old people. 

Old people to be supported will in- 
crease greatly in number and will become a 
problem group, with growing demands for 
more and more social security. 

The specific situations that pose 
major problems for the future are centered 
in a few age groups. 

Age of 65 and over is to be a group 
that will attract more and more attention. 
This group now numbers 10,422,000. 
Within 25 years its total will rise to about 
17,646,000. The aged persons of the present 
period, as a rule, do not have a claim upon 
social-security benefits. Payments to them 
are on a relief basis and subject to a test 
for “need,” which requires that they 
possess no more than a little property. 
Even so, old-age assistance amounts to 
about $800,000,000 a year. In the future, 
persons passing age 65 often will have a 
claim upon old-age insurance, with the re- 
sult that benefit payments will rise sharply, 
reaching a volume of several billion dollars 
by 1975. As numbers of old people grow, 
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so will their political power grow, and, with 
it, demands for bigger and better annui- 
ties and pensions. 

Under age 5 is another problem group 
at the other end of the age scale. 

This age group took a spurt in numbers 
during the war years. As it pours over into 
the group of youths, age 5 and over, it 
puts a strain on available elementary- 
school facilities. Grade schools that were 
beginning to see decreasing numbers of 
pupils before the war, often will be hard 
put to teach the new flood of youths. 
There will be demand for construction of 
many new school buildings. Yet, in a few 
years, on the basis of official estimates, 
the lower age groups will begin to decline 
as the birth rate falls. 

Age group of 50 to 65 will show the 
largest numerical rise in years ahead. This 
group now numbers 20,488,000. By 1975, 
it is expected to total 29,376,000. Within 
this age range. which will become the 
largest group in the years just ahead, are 
people who will be worried about their 
future security and inclined to support 
pension and retirement plans. In _ this 
group, too, falls the list of those who have 
become entrenched in position, and often 
in worldly goods, and who will be inclined 
to protect their position against those who 
might be trying to push up. There is an 
increasing prospect that the real authority 
in industry, finance and Government will 
tend to be concentrated more and more in 
the hands of older persons. 

Further effects of the aging popula- 
tion will be these: 

Pension plans will gain many new con- 
verts. Townsend groups and proposals for 
$30 every Thursday will boom. Employers 
will be called upon to spend a greater 
share of their earnings on retirement beéne- 
fits and health and welfare plans. 

Consumer demands will change some- 
what, with more emphasis to be placed 
on goods and services used by older people. 
Entertainment tastes will run more 
strongly to travel, books, concerts and 
other middle-age comforts, less to night 
clubs and light amusements. 

Demand for houses and articles used 
in homes is due to increase, as the high 
birth rate of the war is reflected. 

Schools must adjust to an immediate 
rise in population, and to a decline in 
educational demands to come later. The 
high birth rate of the war will increase 
the need for elementary-school facilities, 
already overcrowded, within a short time. 
High schools and colleges will boom as the 
present crop of babies grows older, but 
will have to prepare for a slowdown in 
educational demands as births decline. 

All in all, the increase in older persons 
will have far-reaching business, social and, 
perhaps, political effects. Congress will 
have all of these factors in mind when it 
considers the future of social security in 
this country. 
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CEMENTING INTER-AMERICAN TIES: 
STEPS TO A HEMISPHERE LEAGUE 


Argentine Approach to Fulfilling Pledge for End to German Influence 


Mr. Truman’‘s coming visit 
to Mexico. Improved flow 
of goods to southern nations 


A turn for the better is appearing in 
U.S. relations with Latin-American coun- 
tries. This turn is important for trade, de- 
fense and political reasons. 

Deadlock between Argentina and the 
United States is being broken. President 
Truman is planning a visit to Mexico, to 
cement ties with the new regime, and his 
visit is to be returned by Mexico’s Presi- 
dent Aleman. A Hemisphere conference, 
long delayed, now is probable by summer. 
An increased flow of goods from the United 
States is expected soon to relieve inflation 
throughout Latin America and reduce 
grumbling over shortages. 

The way is being opened for setting up 
a league of American nations on a perma- 
nent, peacetime basis. This_league is to 
take its place within the United Nations, 
and,. if hopes are realized, will give the 
Western Hemisphere more solidarity than 
ever before—a solidarity that can be vital 
to the security of the United States. 

Why the new league is becoming possible 
and some of the problems it will face are 
described in what follows. 

President Peron’s shift. The big :de- 
velopment that is changing the Latin- 
American picture is the new conciliatory 
attitude of Argentina’s President Peron, 
in moving to carry out promises made at 
Mexico City two years ago. 

Germans in education. Argentina 
promised then to eliminate German in- 
fluence from the Argentine educational 
system. This promise was fulfilled late in 
1945, when a number of German schools 
were closed. : 

Germans in business. Another promise 
was to eliminate German business activity. 
This pledge now is being carried out, as 
Argentina is taking over 60 German busi- 
ness firms for liquidation or sale. 

German agents. Argentina promised 
also to get rid of German agents, who, 
during the war, had caused much loss of 
shipping and loss of life to the Allies. It 
is in this field that Argentina’s performance 
is not yet sufficiently complete. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
has made it clear that he is continuing the 
firm policy already laid down by President 
Truman, former Secretary James F, 
Byrnes, and Assistant Secretary Spruille 
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Braden. At the same time, George S. Mes- 
sersinith, now returning to Buenos Aires, 
is hailing President Peron’s recent action 
as a demonstration of friendship for the 
U.S., and is predicting that Argentina’s 
remaining pledges soon will be met. 
Hemisphere league. If and when 
President Peron meets all requirements, 
plans immediately will go forward for an 
inter-American conference to be held at 
Rio de Janeiro. That conference will be 
a sequel to the one at Mexico City in 
1945, and will draw up a peacetime treaty 
of mutual assistance, which, in effect, will 
create a Western Hemisphere league. 
The treaty will declare that an attack 
on any nation of the Western Hemisphere 
from any source is an attack upon all, 
and will provide for immediate consulta- 
tion in the event of, or threat of, an attack. 
Even with the treaty, however, the 
U.S. will confront a set of serious prob- 
lems in Latin America. 
Argentine expansion, despite the 
friendlier attitude of President Peron 
toward the United States, still is regarded 


by informed officials as problem No. 1, 
They assert that, under Peron, Argentina 
is ambitious to become dominant over 
the southern half of South America. 

Steps toward this end, officials are con- 
vinced, at first are being taken by Peron 
in his home country. There, they point 
out, he rapidly is setting up a Fascist 
state on the Hitler model. The Argentine 
Government operates the banking system, 
the export and import business, and a big 
fraction of other business. In a purge of 
the educational system, 700 college pro- 
fessors opposed to Peron have been re- 
placed with others of whom he approves. 
Argentine boys and girls are being forced 
to join organizations similar to the old 
“Hitler youth” in Germany. Peron is arm- 
ing the country with desperate haste. 

All this is recognized as Argentina’s 
own business, and no attempt is being 
made by the U.S. to intervene. What 
causes concern is the evidence that Peron 
is reaching out beyond the borders of 
Argentina. During the last year, he has 
used Argentina’s possession of foodstuffs 
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AMBASSADOR MESSERSMITH & PRESIDENT PERON 
. .. one more pledge must be kept 
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to exert leverage on Uruguay, Paraguay 
gnd Bolivia. Recently he negotiated an 
economic agreement with Chile, which 
iends to make Chile dependent on Argen- 
tina for credits and trade. Officials now are 
qsking whether Peron eventually will 
challenge Brazil and attempt to gain 
dominance over the entire South Ameri- 
can continent. 

Defense of the Hemisphere against a 
possible outside enemy is problem No. 2 
for the United States. Last May, President 
Truman laid before Congress a proposal 
for the supply of armaments by the U.S. 
to the other American republics. Tied in 
with that proposal was a plan for stand- 
ardizing the weapons of all the Hemi- 
sphere nations. 

Recently, however, there has been a 
shift in the trend of official thinking, as 
the experience of the last war has been 
reviewed. In that war, key areas to the 
south that had to be defended at all cost 
were the Panama Canal, the Caribbean, 
and the Brazilian “hump.” When a Ger- 
man invasion of South America by way of 
North Africa was feared, commitments 
were made to supply $300,000,000 in Lend- 
lease weapons to the Latin-American 
nations. Those commitments were carried 
out, even though, as events turned, tanks 
sent to Cuba were needed far more in 
Tunisia. Actually, one Brazilian division 
F went to Italy and one Mexican airplane 
squadron went to the Philippines. Other- 
wise, however, the big contribution made 
by Latin-American nations to the war ef- 
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fort was in assuring an uninterrupted flow 
of war materials to the United States. 

In the event of another war with a 
European power, Panama, the Caribbean 
and the Brazilian hump again would be 
important, and war materials from Latin 
America would be essential. But Argentina 
has been called only a “dagger pointing at 
the heart of Antarctica.” It is off the 
path of probable invasion from Europe 
and considered of little strategic value to 
Hemisphere defense. Since the same is true 
of a number of other nations, questions 
are being raised as to the value of scatter- 
ing arms indiscriminately over Latin Amer- 
ica, without regard to their use. 

Rivalries among the various nations 
present the U.S. with another problem in 
connection with the possible transfer of 
arms. During the recent war, when Lend- 
Lease weapons were being allocated to 
South America, the shipment of bombers 
to one nation stimulated an adjoining 
country to request an equal number. That 
in turn brought a request from a third 
country adjoining the second. Persons 
familiar with Latin-American history re- 
call that bloody wars have been fought by 
rival nations there in the past. The danger 
is seen that U.S. arms might provide the 
means of fighting more such wars. 

Along with national rivalries, there are 
rivalries between factions within nations. 
The Latin-American military leaders usu- 
ally want all the armaments they can get, 
but their ideas sometimes are opposed by 
civilian officials, who realize that big ex- 
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penditures for weapons may indefinitely 
postpone such improvements as sanitation 
and roads. Civilian officials of one South 
American nation sought credit for modern 
water-supply systems, while its military 
leaders wanted to buy war-surplus air- 
planes on credit. In the end, the nation 
was judged to be too poor to be granted 
credit for either. ; 

All these considerations—the question- 
able defense value of armaments in Latin- 
American hands, the danger that they 
would be used in local wars or revolutions, 
and the need of funds for other purposes 
—help to explain why President Truman’s 
proposal for transfer of arms has not been 
reintroduced in Congress, and why it is 
likely to be presented, if at all, only in 
general form. 

Private sales of arms, as distinct 
from governmental transfer, may bring 
other problems, especially in the case of 
Argentina. Up to the present, Argentina 
has not been able to buy arms in the United 
States because of the ban imposed. If and 
when she fulfills her promises, however, 
the ban presumably will be lifted. Then, 
with her ample funds, she could buy un- 
limited amounts of arms in the U.S., and 
might equal or surpass Brazil in military 
strength in a short time. How to prevent 
an armaments race within the Hemisphere, 
therefore, may be a subject to be con- 
sidered at the Rio conference. 

Communist activity in Latin America 
confronts the U.S. with a problem of a 
different sort. Membership in Communist 
parties in the Latin-American countries 
has been increasing rapidly since the end 
of the war, and now is said to total more 
than 300,000. The voting - strength of 
Communists in elections is said to be sev- 
eral times that number and to constitute 
5 to 8 per cent of the total vote in the 20 
Latin-American republics. Communists 
hold the balance of power in Cuba and 
Chile, and are in the majority in some 
industrial districts of Brazil. 

A threat to U.S. influence lies in the 
fact that the Communist propaganda is 
consistently favorable to Russia and hos- 
tile to the U.S. This problem, officials ac- 
knowledge, cannot be met with guns, but 
only by helping to eliminate the causes of 
discontent that give Communism a fertile 
field. An increased flow of U.S. goods, it 
is held, will lower prices in Latin-America 
and remove at least one source of discon- 
tent that has promoted Communism. 

A key role in grappling with these 
various Hemisphere problems now is being 
assumed by Secretary Marshall. With: his 
military background and his experience in 
dealing with the Latin-American nations 
during the war, he is considered to be 
particularly well fitted to take the lead 
in building a new security system for the 
Hemisphere. That system, if and when it 
comes into being, will be one of the corner- 
stones of U.S. peacetime defense. 
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The Battle of the Memoirs: 
Move to Guard U.S. Secrets 


Officials’ Fears That Disclosures Will Impair Our Foreign Relations 


Prospect of legislative effort 
to govern records’ use by 
Cabinet members and others 


Secrets of the Roosevelt Administration 
are being turned into quick profits by 
men and women who had access to the 
inner sanctum of the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The nature of the secrets 
is raising questions about the ownership 
and publication of the materials. New 
inquiries and laws are in the making to 
handle such cases. A battle of books is 
developing. 

First questions were prompted by the 
removal from the Treasury of 900 vol- 
umes of material which the departing 
former Secretary, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
regarded as his personal diary. John W. 
Snyder, the new Secretary, says it includes 
public records that he wants back in the 
Department. Mr. Truman is backing this 
request. 

Government secrefs are involved in 
the dispute. The quarter of a million pages 
of material that Mr. Morgenthau calls 
his diary include transcripts of Lend-Lease 
negotiations, the plans for the sale of 
planes to France early in the last war, 
lists of German and Japanese assets that 
were frozen in this country, the inside 
story of the black-listed South American 
firms, along with the top-secret account 





of the manner in which the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund operated. 

Not only the Treasury, but the State 
Department also is deeply interested in 
much of this material. Under State De- 
partment procedures, many of the docu- 
ments dealing with American negotiations 
with foreign governments immediately 
prior to the first World War still are 
being withheld from publication until after 
the present peace negotiations are com- 
pleted. Many of these documents date 
back to 1915 and 1916. The State Depart- 
ment would not like to see a premature 
release of all of the discussions that pre- 
ceded World War I. 

In addition to this fear that premature 
publication of public documents might 
embarrass the nation in its foreign rela- 
tions, Treasury officials say that it is in- 
convenient for them to have to go to New 
York for a study of Mr. Morgenthau’s 
diary when they want to learn what went 
on in earlier negotiations with different 
countries. They want the documents in 
Washington. 

The Morgenthau diary covered all 
topics in which the former Secretary of 
the Treasury was interested. There are 
two volumes for 1934, 12 for 1935, and 
more than 100 volumes a year during the 
war years. Sometimes an entire volume is 
devoted to the developments of one im- 
portant day. 





—Wide World 


MR. SHERWOOD 
. .. the State Department has an interest 
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In the volumes are the correspondence 
of the Secretary, typewritten transcripts of 
telephone conversations, photostatic dupli- 
cates of important documents, and type. 
written records of conferences with foreign 
officials, with officials of the Treasury and 
other departments, and with newspaper. 
men. Many of these transcripts are de. 
scribed as the only records in existence, 

No duplicates were made of reports of 
conferences of topmost importance. The 
only records of these conferences were 





—Acme 


MR. MORGENTHAU 
- - - 900 volumes 


locked up and kept with Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s private files. When he left, he took 
the records with him. Duplicates were 
made of the reports of conferences of 
lesser importance. 

As an outcome of the controversy, Mr. 
Morgenthau probably will keep the photo- 
static copies and other material not vital 
to Treasury files. He will make copies of 
such other original materials as he needs 
and return the missing documents to the 
Goverriment files. Such an agreement now 
is being worked out. But an agreement 
still has to be developed to determine 
what materials shall be withheld from 
publication. 

Thus far, plans for publication of the 
Morgenthau diary have not been inter- 
fered with. A group of historians is sifting 
through the mass of trivia and weighty 
facts in the collection and sorting out the 
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material to use. Only about 1 per cent of 
the mass concerns relations with Mr. 
Roosevelt. About 2 per cent will find its 
way into publication in the book and the 
magazine articles that now are planned. 
Mr. Ickes’s book. Numerous men and 
women who know Mr. Morgenthau well 
int out that he is minus a sense of 
humor and that Mr. Roosevelt delighted 
in teasing him. One of those who develops 
this point is former Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes of the Interior Department, who is 
planning also to write a book about his 
experiences in the Roosevelt Cabinet. 
Like Mr. Morgenthau, Mr. Ickes was 
one of the last of the Roosevelt appointees 
to leave the Government after Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death. Some Interior Department 
officials, who refused to permit use of 
their names, hinted that Mr. Ickes might 
have included some Department records 
in the 50 filing cases of material that he 


MR. ICKES 
--- 50 filing cases 


took with him when he left the Depart- 
ment. But Mr. Ickes bore down upon 
them with a hot reply and no more was 
heard about the matter. 

Harry Hopkins‘s memoirs are being 
pieced together by Robert E. Sherwood, 
the playwright who worked with Mr. 
Hopkins at the White House for several 
years. He picked up the task at the point 
where it was left by Mr. Hopkins’s death. 

Upward of a dozen filing cabinets con- 
tain the story of the widely varied works 
of Mr. Hopkins in and out of the White 
House, as relief administrator, as Cabinet 
officer, as a political manipulator behind 
the scenes, and as a handler of delicate 
international problems for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Much of the later work of Mr. Hopkins 
was of a highly secret nature when it was 
done. Here, again, the State Department 
has an interest in the book that is being 
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—Wide World 


MR. ROOSEVELT'S FILES 
... there are some gaps in the law 


written. But, during much of his career, 
Mr. Hopkins was a free-lance operator, 
and his files belong to no department. 

Cordell Hull’s book about his own 
work as Secretary of State during the 
years of crisis for American foreign policy 
is of similar interest to the State Depart- 
ment. Andrue Berding, a former news- 
paperman, is working on it with Mr. Hull. 

When Mr. Hull left the State Depart- 
ment, he had only the stacks of notes that 
he had made himself from time to time 
about the important matters in which he 
had taken « ‘iand. He had kept no diary 
as such. And all of the documents that he 
dealt with are in the State Department. 

Legal gap. As it stands, however, 
there is no law which prevents a Cabinet 
officer or a President from carting off what- 
ever materials he wishes when he finishes 
his service in a public job. Under the laws, 
the Cabinet official makes his own decision 
on what distinguishes public and private 
papers in his office. Fairly clear rules gov- 
ern men in the lower grades of Govern- 
ment service, but the Cabinet officer is 
free here to make his own rules. 

Moreover, aside from the espionage law 
and a business-secrets law, there is noth- 
ing which restricts the publication of em- 
barrassing governmental information. Al- 
though the State Department has withheld 
publication of numerous public documents 
that might embarrass this Government in 
its relations with other nations, there is 
nothing other than a sense of public duty 
which forbids a former official of the Gov- 
ernment from doing so. 

These are points that Mr. Truman and 
various members of Congress now want to 
have cleared up. Much material bearing 
upon both business and foreign affairs is 
contained in the diary of Mr. Morgen- 
thau. They feel that the Government has 


a positive interest in determining how 
much of it shall be made public now. 

National Archives is the customary 
housing place for public documents of a 
historical character. But many papers that 
Archives takes over from Government de- 
partments after their usefulness has passed 
are locked up until the department con- 
cerned is certain that any interest in them 
is purely historical. Here, Government 
policy is the deciding factor. 

Many of the papers now in dispute will 
wind up at the Roosevelt Memorial Li- 
brary at Hyde Park, which is operated by 
Archives. Mr. Morgenthau plans to send 
his collection there when he has finished 
with it. And a large share of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own papers already have gone there. 

That portion of Mr. Roosevelt’s col- 
lection which was in the White House at 
the time of his death, however, has not 
yet gone. His will did not specify clearly 
what was to be done with it. His executors 
have asked a New York court to decide 
what shall be done with the papers, which 
have considerable monetary value. 

Private papers, which often disclose 
the reasons for the actions of public men, 
usually go into private collections, or to 
the Library of Congress, after the death 
of those men. But often the Library has 
to pay handsomely for them many years 
later. This was how the Library got most 
of the papers of the founding fathers, long 
after their death. 

Abraham Lincoln’s papers, locked up by 
deed of gift from his son, Robert, are just 
being opened to the public this year. The 
papers of Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and many others are open to his- 
torians. But, in any case, neither the 
Library of Congress nor National Archives 
permits publication of materials that re- 
flect upon the character of living persons. 
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FORCING THE G.O.P.’S HAND 


Executive's Strategy in Passing Along Touchy Question of Rents 


Efforts to protect position 
of U.S. abroad. Decision to 
withdraw forces from China 


Republicans are finding President Tru- 
man no mean competitor. He regularly is 
passing to the Republican Congress the 
red-hot end of domestic political problems. 
And he is moving to protect America’s 
position in foreign affairs. 

American marines are being with- 
drawn from China in the wake of the now 
sunken efforts at a peaceful negotiation of 
the civil strife in that country. In Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall’s 
final report before he took over the work 
of Secretary of State, he acknowledged 
that his efforts as a mediator there had 
failed. 

Hardly had General Marshall settled 
into his new post before he withdrew 
American connection with the Executive 
Headquarters that had been set up to 
carry out a truce that had never ma- 
terialized. With the failure of the peace, 
an immediate withdrawal of the marines 
was ordered. 

The present intention is to let the two 
sides involved in the Chinese civil war 
fight it out without American interven- 
tion on either side, but with this coun- 
try ready to act as a mediator when and 
if it appears that such mediation might 
be helpful. In the meantime, $500,000,000 
of American money, earmarked for lend- 
ing to China, is being withheld during 
the hostilities. 

Mexico also is drawing the immediate 
attention of the President. He is en- 
deavoring to tighten up ties of the 
United States with its next door neigh- 
bor to the south as a bulwark against 
the anti-United States agitation that is 
being stirred up in several of the nations 
farther to the south. 

The President is arranging to fly to 
Mexico City early in March for three 
days of talks with President Miguel Ale- 
man. One question now in the forefront of 
the Mexican mind concerns a loan to help 
finance industrialization and road _ build- 
ing. President Aleman will visit Washing- 
ton soon after Mr. Truman’s return. 

Rent boosts? Mr. Truman put square- 
ly into the hands of Congress the trouble- 
some question of rent control. 

Behind the scenes, tremendous pressures 
have been building up for a general re- 
laxation of these controls. This pressure hit 
Congress right after it convened. But, be- 
fore the Republicans took up the problem 
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SEPTEMBER, 1945: U.S. MARINES LAND IN CHINA 
. .. our effort had failed 


in Congress, it was passed along to the 
Administration to see what sort of general 
increase could be wangled. 

Some presidential aides moved to soften 
this pressure by preparing an order for a 
10 per cent general rent increase. These 
aides apparently were not aware that the 
President’s policy of moving first on ticklish 
issues had changed. Mr. Truman put his 
foot down. A teapot tempest blew up in 
White House offices, but the rent line was 
held. 

Now the problem is back in the hands 
of a Republican Congress. Several Repub- 
lican Senators, led by Senator Albert W. 
Hawkes, of New Jersey, are backing a 
measure to grant a flat increase of 15 per 
cent in rents, straight across the board. 
And, unless Congress acts to keep them in 
place, rent controls will end on June 30. 

In the meantime, such States as Vir- 
ginia, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Indiana and Mr. Hawkes’s home 
State of New Jersey are striving to shore 
up their own rent-control laws to take care 
of any breach that Congress may make. 

Taxes, too. On rents, as well as on tax 
reduction, Mr. Truman is maneuvering the 
Republicans into an embarrassing position. 
There are more tenants than landlords, and 
the vote of a tenant counts as much in an 
election as does that of a landlord. This is 
the same form of political attack that the 
Democrats are making on Republican tax 
plans. 


Because of this line of attack, Republi- 


can support is falling away from the plan 
of Representative Harold Knutson, of 
Minnesota, Republican chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, for a flat 20 
per cent cut in income taxes. Republicans 
like Representative Albert J. Engel, of 
Michigan, are arguing that the chief relief 
ought to go to small taxpayers. This is the 
Democratic line of argument. They say 
the big taxpayers would get most relief 
under the Knutson plan. 

Baptist degree. The tax battle will be 
reaching a climax at about the time that 
Mr. Truman boards his plane for the 
Mexican trip. On his way back from 
Mexico City, the President will stop off 
at Waco, Tex., to receive a long-deferred 
degree of doctor of laws from Baylor 
University. 

A similar invitation for the President to 
receive such a degree from Baylor, a 
Baptist college, stirred up a controversy 
in 1945. A Houston, Tex. minister argued 
on the floor of the State Baptist conven- 
tion that no Baptist school should confer 
a degree upon a man who liked to play 
poker and drink bourbon. The convention 
adopted a resolution asking Baylor Uni- 
versity to withhold the degree from Mr. 
Truman. 

The Houston minister, the Rev. W. L. 
Shuttleworth, says he is surprised that 
President Pat M. Neff of Baylor is ignor- 
ing the opinion of the Baptists of the 
State, and that the matter will not end 
with the granting of the degree. 
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], Protection through payment for loss— 
designed to meet modern business require- 
ments. And remember—losses are greater 
today because property values are greatly 
increased. An Employers Mutuals man will 
help you estimate your requirements for 
adequate protection on building and con- 
tents, in relation to today’s higher prop- 
erty values. 

2. Protection through prevention of loss 
—important today because repairs and re- 
placements are still difficult. Employers 
Mutuals Loss Prevention Service helps 
you stop fires before they start by showing 
you how to eliminate fire hazards. A free 
service for fire policyholders. 


loss Prevention Service is a part of the 
E-M Safety Program, nationally known for 
outstanding achievements in reducing acci- 
dent rates. Like all E-M services, Loss 
Prevention operates for the benefit of the 
policyholders: to prevent losses, and to 
lower the cost of insurance. 
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AIRCRAFT THAT 


Investigate this two-way protection of 
business property with E-M Fire Insurance 


Ask an Employers Mutuals man for a sur- 
vey of your fire hazards, a recommendation 
for adequate protection, and 


a copy of “A Dictionary of eres 

Insurance Terms’’. Or write [ oicrionaRy ) 
. INSURANCE 

on your business letterhead ( TERMS 


to: Insurance Information 
Bureau, Employers Mu- 
tuals of Wausau, Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 


Safety for home owners, too 


You, too, need a Safety Program. Em- 
ployers Mutuals engineers have worked 
out an easy-to-understand Fire Prevention 
Handbook. You get it with your residential 
fire policy. With it you can locate the fire 
hazards in your own home, eliminate most 
of them, and minimize the danger of the rest. 


Send coupon for rate quotation on fire in- 
surance for your home. We'll include a 
free copy of the Household Inventory Rec- 
ord Book—so valuable in case of loss. 
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Hank Peters was proud of his hor 
He had worked long and hard to g 
it. He was handy around the hou: 
too—he painted woodwork, put 
cabinets in the kitchen. He plant 
shrubbery and had a lawn put in. 
wife made curtains and slip cove 
Even the youngest boy helped refini 
the old dining table last summer. 

































Hank carried insurance on his hou 
and the furnishings. But when ex’ 
coverage was suggested for comp 
protection, Hank shook his head. Sui 
he needed fire insurance—lots of pe 
ple had fires. But tornadoes, exp! 
sions, riots, falling aircraft? Nothi 
like that could happen to his house. 


So time went on, and the whole Pete 
family enjoyed the security of the 
home. Then, with a sudden, deafeni 
roar, the accident that couldn't happ 
brought disaster. An airplane crash 
into Hank’s house. 

Extended coverage would have addi 
$14.40 to Hank's insurance premiv 
But the accident that “couldn't ha 
pen” cost him $9,262.16. 


































































You can’t afford 
to be a “Hank Peters’’ 


Employers Mutuals Fire Insurance w 
Extended Coverage combines full pr 
tection with a substantial pr 
saving. 
10 coverages, tightly interlocked 
one simplified policy, protect ye 
home or business property again 
fire and lightning, windstorm, hail 
natural elemenis that destroy withe 
warning; explosion, caused by. defe 
tive heating or mechanical equipme 
or by malicious act; riot (too often e 
cluded); falling aircraft and runaw: 
vehicles; smoke—costly result of fau 
heating equipment; even, if desire 
additional living expense and rent lo 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS WRITE: 
Public Liability... Automobile . . . Plate Glass 
areas ..» Workmen's Compensation . .. Fide. 

is ... . Group Health, Accident, Hospitalizat 
r .. and other casualty : re... + Torte 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





DEMOCRACY IN 


By HOWARD T. Curriss 


Former member International Executive Board, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 


Because of a deep interest in the welfare of trade 
union members with whom I worked for nine years 
in the United Steelworkers of America, I have set 
down the following observations which I believe to 
be worthy of consideration. 

I refer to the United Steelworkers of America be- 
cause it is the union which I know best and which 
I believe to be as liberal and democratic as any union 
in America. 

This is not a bill of complaint against a particular 
union but a suggestion that government action may be 
necessary to free all union members from the dangers 
of self-perpetuated, autocratic control. That the struc- 
ture which I describe has been used largely to the 
advantage of the members of the union involved does 
not dissipate the inherent dangers. 

If unions are business enterprises with ownership 
and control vested in those who lay out money and 
effort to organize them, little fault can be found with 
the structure. It is very much like any other business 
concern. But, if unions are to be free and voluntary 
associations for mutual benefit and the welfare of the 
community, the structure which I describe does not fit. 

One of the correctives proposed to be applied to the 
current labor situation is the abolition of the closed 
shop. It is my position that such action is not the 
solution to the problem which it is intended to dissolve. 

In support of my position, I will proceed first to 
state the real problem, show that the abolition of the 
closed shop will not remedy it and, finally, suggest a 
solution. 

The real problem lies in the lack of effective labor 
organizations controlled by the membership. This is 
illustrated in the structure and functioning of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

This union came into existence through the efforts 
of individuals many of whom never were employed in 
the steel industry and whose initial supply of funds 
did not come from steelworkers. 

The efforts of these individuals to enroll steelworkers 
in a union were resisted by the employees in the 
industry as much as by their employers. The active, 
personal interest of the employees in this union con- 
tinues to be confined to a minority. In no sense can 
it be considered an organization of steelworkers, by 
steelworkers and for steelworkers. 

The original objective of the organizing committee 
was to remove the threat to other labor organizations 
inherent in the existence of a large body of unorganized 


LABOR UNIONS 


employees in the steel industry and to improve the 
bargaining position of the United Mine Workers of 
America with reference to the “captive mines”—that 
is, mines owned and operated by steel companies, A 
coal strike would not have economic power of national] 
proportions unless the captive mines were included, 
The combination of miners and steelworkers subject 
to the same strike call would place the nation at the 
mercy of the individual in a ‘position to issue such 
a call. We were spared that by the dispute-which arose 
over who that individual should be. 

After ten years the individual workers are still 
exhibiting little personal interest in this union. The 
average attendance at local union meetings will not 
exceed 20 per cent of the membership. In elections 
held to select the national officers of the union, less 
than 50 per cent of the reported membership partici- 
pate. The candidates for the important national offices 
are unopposed. 

It may be noted that this union commanded suffi- 
cient loyalty of its members to maintain an extended 
nationwide strike. But it should also be observed that 
almost all of the employers, prior to the strike, agreed 
that they would not try to operate. In return, the 
union guaranteed sufficient maintenance personnel to 
guard against plant deterioration. In the few instances 
in which management tried to operate they achieved 
considerable success. 

In a recent poll of organized workers a large major- 
ity of those questioned indicated that they wanted a 
referendum vote under the auspices of the National 
Labor Relations Board as a prerequisite to a strike. 
This indicates lack of unlimited confidence on the part 
of union members in their own organizations. 

An examination of the constitution of the United 
Steelworkers of America reveals the following: 

1. The only officers of the International Union 
whose powers and duties are adequately defined are 
the President and Secretary-Treasurer. 

2. The appointment and control of organizers, rep- 
resentatives, agents and employees of the International 
Union is vested solely in the office of the International 
President. 

3. The expenditure of the funds of the International 
Union lies entirely in the control of the International 
President and Secretary-Treasurer. 

Although the union has established Districts the 
elected Directors of which are members of the Inter- 
national Executive Board, the powers and duties of 
these Directors within their Districts are not defined. 
As a result, and because of the sweeping authority 
over organizers, representatives, agents and employees 
vested in the President of the organization, these 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Directors are completely at the mercy of the Interna- 
tional Office. 

This may account for the fact that there has never 
been a dissenting vote in any action taken by the 
International Executive Board of which the Directors 
are the members. 

The President of the International Union can and 
does send special agents into Districts who operate 
under direct authority from him and are at liberty 
to ignore the elected Director. 

The International Secretary-Treasurer allocates 
funds for the use of such special agents without prior 
approval of anyone excepting the International Presi- 
dent. It is possible, therefore, for such a special agent, 
with the backing of the two International officers, to 
enter a District prior to an election, ingratiate himself 
with local union officers, be nominated in opposition 
to the incumbent Director and be elected to take his 
place. He needs only to play upon the dissatisfactions 
inevitable under the set-up. 

The District Director is compelled to carry out the 
policy of the International Union however unpopular 
that policy may be among the members in the District. 
Any indication on his part that he questions the wis- 
dom or fairness of any policy, act or decision entered 
into by the International President or the Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer creates the possibility 
that he will be defeated at the next election in his 
District by a candidate sent in for that purpose. 

Each local union is under the direction of a staff 
representative appointed by the International Presi- 
dent. The first duty of each staff representative is to 
see to it that the policy of the International becomes 
the policy of the local. He must, therefore, take an 
active interest in the election of local union officers 
and, particularly, representatives elected as delegates 
to the International policy committee. 

It is understandable that the policy committee never 
fails to ratify, by unanimous vote, the policy proposed 
by the International President. 

There was a vain attempt by some of the delegates 
to the last Constitutional Convention of this union, 
to obtain consideration for constitutional changes 
which would provide for watchers at the polls when 
International officers are being elected. 

The reception of such proposals by the Convention 
may have been conditioned by the fact that scores of 
organizers, representatives, agents and employees of 
the International Union were seated as delegates, 
many of them with credentials from local unions which 
they had never visited, of which they were not mem- 
bers and to the members of which they were total 

strangers. 

To accord the closed shop to any organization sub- 
ject to the continued control of one or two individuals 
is indeed a dangerous procedure. But the elimination 





of the closed shop and even of the maintenance of 
membership will not dissolve the basic evil. 

With the funds at their control, and operating under 
their present constitutions, the captains of labor unions 
can continue to command the employees of our basic 
industries. 

It is said among labor union organizers that it is 
easier to win a strike than to win an election held under 
the auspices of the National Labor Relations Board. 
This may be because many an employee will vote his 
real convictions in a secret ballot where no reprisals 
are possible who would not think of trying to cross a 
picket line. 

In almost every plant there are two or three key 
operations. If you can pull the people out from those 
jobs, the entire plant must go down. Sometimes the 
number of persons on those key jobs are a small per 
cent of the entire working force. 

To outlaw the closed shop will harass but not really 
disturb the masters of labor. To provide rules and 
regulations to insure democratic procedure within 
labor unions will destroy the autocratic power of the 
czars. 

In view of the impact of the actions of labor organi- 
zations upon the entire nation, I believe that Congress 
would be well within the authority granted to it by 
the Constitution of the United States if it were to 
enact laws requiring labor unions to provide, in their 
structure, at least as much democracy as labor union 
leaders demand in the structure of our own national 
government. 

I believe that the majority of union members would 
welcome such legislation. The protests of present labor 
leaders will be loud in direct proportion to their abuse 
of the autocratic powers which they have assigned 
to themselves. 

Some local union leaders have told me that they 
would like to have superyision by field agents of the 
National Labor Relations Board for all union elections 
to insure their fairness. It may be objected that the 
party in power in the government might make unfair 
political use of such participation in union affairs. The 
respect in which the agents of the NLRB are held 
makes the suggestion worthy of thought. 

Specifically I would recommend that laws be 
enacted requiring each labor union: 

1. To elect national officers at least every four years 
through a carefully guarded referendum vote. 

2. To define adequately the powers and duties of all 
such officers. 

3. To include for election all representatives whose 
authority includes participation in collective bargain- 
ing procedure. 

4. To submit itemized appropriations prior to all 
expenditure of funds to an elected executive board for 
approval. 
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From the Complete Fiunell \ine 


You CAN CHOOSE EXACTLY 
The Floor -Maintenance Equipment You Need 


That is because Finnell makes machines for every type of floor 
care and in sizes designed to fit specific needs. From the com- 
plete Finnell line, it is possible for you to choose equipment 
that provides the greatest brush coverage consistent with the 
area and arrangement of your floors ... whether the equip- 
ment is for wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing, 
or polishing. 

The Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum shown at right (one of several) 
speeds the cleaning of corridor and other large-area floors. It 
is self-propelled and a complete cleaning unit all in one. Applies 
the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Has a 
cleaning capacity up to 10,000 sq. ft. per hour! 


The Motor-Weighted Finnell shown below 
at left is equipped with a Feather-Touch 
Safety Switch that provides complete automatic 
switch control. Switch works with either hand 
from either side of handle. When handle is re- 
leased. the machine stops. Self-propelled. Five 
sizes: 1], 13, 15, 18, and 21-inch brush diameter. 
Inset shows machine with Finnell Dispenser for 
hot waxing. 











The Finnell Dry Scrubber shown below at right 
cleans grease-caked floors in one-tenth the man-hour 
time required when hand-spudding. Has self- 
sharpening brush feature. Adaptable to wet scrub- 
bing, steel-wooling, waxing, polishing. 





Finnell also makes a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, 
and Waxes, as well as Steel-Wool Pads, Mop Trucks, 
and other accessory equipment. For consultation, 
free floor survey, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc.. 
3702 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 





Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum for 
Cleaning Large-Area Floors. 





Motor- Weighted Finnell for Dry Cleaning, 
Polishing, Waxing. Aiso Wet Finnell Dry Scrubber for Cleaning 
Serubs, Sands, Grinds. Grease-Coaked Floors. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ Nt 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 

















Pre and Con 
ef Nationel Issues 
Moves to Reduce 
Tariff: Appraisal 

By Nation’s Press 


Reciprocal tariff reductions proposed by 
the State Department in forthcoming 
world trade conferences are favored by a 
large majority of commenting editors, 
Some criticism arises, however, over the 
manner in which the program has been 
administered to date, and suggestions fol: 
low Republican proposals for wider parti- 
cipation by affected groups in preliminary 
arrangements. 

Supporters of the program argue that 
tariff reductions, on a two-way basis, are 
a fundamental part of the country’s 
policy of world collaboration and are 
necessary as a means of collecting interna- 
tional debts. 

“Its advantages are many sided,” com- 
ments the New York Times (Ind.) , noting 
the wider markets resulting from lower 
duties reciprocally granted, the boost to 
free enterprise through encouragement of 
greater production, and the check to in- 
flationary price rises. The principal point 
in favor of lower tariffs, however, says the 
Times, is that “foreign goods . . . provide 
the only medium through which inter- 
national obligations can be settled,” add- 
ing: ““Any proposal to increase the difficul- 
ties in the way of such settlement is sheer 
folly from the point of view of a creditor 
nation like the U.S.” 

While favoring the principle of reci- 
procity, the Providence Journal (Ind.) 
sees “too much arbitrary procedure” in 
the modification of tariffs so far. As a 
means of preventing “any unnecessary in- 
jury to a domestic interest,” the Journal 
applauds a suggestion by Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, that the Tariff 
Commission do more of the “actual spade 
work” preliminary to tariff changes and 
exercise more guidance over the State De- 
partment in the matter. 

The Boston Herald (Ind.-Rep.), how- 
ever, observes that “the bureaucrats han- 
dling reciprocal trade agreements have 
made no tariff changes which destroyed or 
even seriously threatened any American 
industry.” But, in order “that the State 
Department should be more cognizant of 
the fears of businessmen who instinctively 
distrust governmental action in such 
fields,” the Herald suggests a  Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee, to be 
appointed by the President, to sit in 
with the Government committees work- 
ing on tariffs. 

Besides defending the case for lower 
tariffs on the ground that “the world com- 
petitive situation could not be better for 
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the corner grocery and at the local restaurant. 


Behind this nationwide, worldwide acceptance is the con- 
stant activity of a forward-looking organization, dedicated to 


meeting tomorrow’s business needs. Right at this minute, highly 


trained field men are talking with 


new problems of accounting and bookkeeping, exchanging 


other Burroughs 


and scientists are 


YOU 14 Burroughs machines. 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 





you'll continue to see Burroughs machines wherever you go! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, New Orleans— 
lke thousands of other banks throughout the country 
—speeds bank bookkeeping with Burroughs machines, 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE @ MACHINE SUPPLIES 


You see Burroughs machines in large businesses and small... 
in factories, department stores and financial institutions . . . in 


and coordinating their knowledge with 


science, from color design to electronics, for 


WHEREVER you GO- ways to make still finer, still more useful 


Product developments are taking place that will 
breathe new life into old jobs—do them even better 


than did the fine Burroughs machines of the past...so 
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searching varied fields of 
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From the notebooks 
of Thomas A. Edison 
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Here are two pages from the notebooks 
of Thomas A. Edison, written in his 
own handwriting, witnessed and dated 
October 3 and 6, 1875. 


They report his successful experi- 
ments in obtaining ‘‘the most perfect 
and conspicuous copies” with his auto- 
graphic duplicating ink and the electric 
pen—Edison’s first contributions to the 
held of stencil duplication. 


A few years later, another pioneer 
in stencil duplicating, A. B. Dick, 
developed a duplicator and devised 
supplies to go with it. In the course 
of his experiments, he heard of Edi- 
son’s electric pen and sought the 
help of the great inventor. 


To encourage the young Mr. Dick, 
Edison furnished him with sugges- 
tions and devices. In fact, Edison 
became so interested in Mr. Dick’s 
concept of duplication of materials 
typewritten or drawn that he as- 
sisted in the development of the 
duplicating process. 


Today’s modern Mimeograph 
brand duplicator does things un- 
dreamed of seventy-odd years ago. 
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In crisp black-and-white or in 
color, by tens or thousands of copies, 
in a variety of forms, shapes and 
sizes, it transmits ideas to many 
people, quickly and at low cost. 


It is a product of American in- 
itiative, and, in this Edison Cen- 
tennial Year, it is a tribute to Amer- 
ican enterprise. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago; 
The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 


Toronto. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A, B. DICK COMPANY 
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The Mimeograph brand duplicator is 
made by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office. 

















Pre and Con 
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our export industries” than at present, this 
newspaper calls the reciprocal trade ppp, 
gram the “essence of the Politica) 
peace,” since it is “the foundation stone g 
the whole structure” of international eq, 
nomic co-operation upon which the pea 
depends. 

Arguments of various industries for tari 
protection, based on rising labor costs anq 
on extensive nationalization abroad, ap 
recognized by the New York Journal of 
Commerce (Ind.), but that paper adds. 
“So long as . . . foreign countries mug 
secure sufficient dollar exchange, through 
sales here, to pay for goods purchased fro 
the United States, a number of tariff re. 
ductions must be granted in exchange fg 
similar concessions to us,” and this is pos. 
sible “without cutting rates on products of 
industries that face intensified competition 
from abroad while their own costs haye 
risen sharply.” 

“Thoughtless support” of high tariffs “on 
the ground that American industry must 
be protected and the jobs of American 
workers must be retained” is strongly criti. 
cized by the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune 
(Ind.) . This paper declares that increasing 
the flow of trade “is far more important 
for all of us than the protection which may 
be afforded high-cost industries . . . No 
worse tack could be taken than to build 
uneconomic enterprises and to fail to in 
crease our imports.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) calls the 
protectionist argument “overworked” and 
“out of date.” Besides reflecting on our 
boasted American efficiency and ignoring 
“the substantial proportion of our wage 
workers who depend on exports for their 
livelihood,” the Journal says, “a high taniff 
structure penalizes in living costs many 
millions of our citizens who must live out- 
side its protective benefits.” 

The Shreveport (La.), Times (Ind), 
alleging that the reciprocal trade program 
“became, in the hands of the New Deal, 
a potential weapon to hit unfairly at cer- 
tain types of American production,” pre- 
dicts difficulty for the President in getting 
renewal of his authority to change tariffs 
further up to 50 per cent, although re. 
newal of “the basic principles of the trade 
act” seems probable. It warns, neverthe- 
less, that “the present is no time for the 
Republicans to adopt a narrow tariff pol- 
icy. Promotion of American interests both 
at home and abroad require broader vision 
than that.” 

The trade-agreements program, says the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser (Dem,), 
“has become more and more the founda 
tion stone of U.S. foreign policy,” adding: 
“And if the Republican congressional ma- 
jority proves so ill-advised and_ short- 
sighted as to repeal the Act, it simply 
means that, for all their fair words and 
promises about a continuing foreign pd- 
icy, they repudiate that which they vowed 
to uphold.” 
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You BE HEARING more and more about 
“flocking,” the process of fastening tiny fibers, densely 
packed and ends-up, on steel . . . or on glass, plastics, 
cloth, rubber, paper, wood, what have you? 

When they are rayon, some 250,000 fibers can be 
flocked on an area of a single square inch! That’s more 
than 23 million soft cushions on the top and edge of a 
standard phonograph turntable. 

Your record turntable is just one place rayon flock 
is a star performer. Because rayon takes dyes so beduti- 
fully, rayon flock is bringing new loveliness to milady’s 
shoes, belts, gloves. Because it’s so soft, you'll find it un- 


"Rayon Cushions! 


JUST FOR THE RECORD! 


23000000 
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derneath lamps, bookends, ashtrays, and lining sideboard 
drawers and jewelry boxes. Because of its acoustic quali- 
ties, it’s a fine covering for radio speaker grilles, auto- 
mobile glove compartments ... 

Engineers of American Viscose, the nation’s largest 
producer of rayon, worked closely with flocking spe- 
cialists to perfect the slender, precision-cut rayon fibers 
that the process calls for—fibers that dye brilliantly, 
stand up straight, and stay put. It is a splendid example 
of how rayon research is constantly bringing better 
things to more and more people. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Charlotte; Cleveland; Phil 


J 


adelphia; Providence; Washington; Wilmington 
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| The business that 
hated Christmas 


The Amalgamated management 


' used to face each Christmas with 
no peace, less good will...and a bad 


case of jitters. Seasonal rush plus an 
avalanche of inventory and auditing 


| problemsbrought on pandemonium 
' bordering on paranoia. 
g P 


Tnevrras.e hazard of the trade? 


i Management thought so until the 
| public accountant pointed out that 


the fiscal year could easily be 
changed to conform with the 


_trade’s natural business year—in 
_this case, Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. The 
/ summer slack concluded a natural 
business cycle; the inventories and 
‘receivables were at the lowest ebb; 
there was less work to do, more 
time to do it. Financial statements 





prepared at that time gave a clearer . 


picture of business past, provided 
more reliable indices of business 
future, supplied a better base for 
sounder planning. Result: merrier 
Christmases and more prosperous 
fiscal New Years to boot! 

Helping management heighten 
efficiency by plotting the natural 
business year is but one of many 
valuable services which the public 
accountant provides for his clients. 
To do his job well, the accountant 
needs access to fresh, reliable facts. 


McBez is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in forty years, can assist 
accountants by making the facts 
available faster. 


(GS THE McBEE COMPANY 


rll SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


-” 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y... Offices in principal cities 














Question — 
the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Should Congress outlaw or sharply 
limit back-pay claims for portal-to. 
portal pay in industry? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to whether Congress should 
eliminate or reduce retroactive and 
future claims for portal pay by legis- 
lation, The United States News asked 
businessmen, members of Congress 
and labor leaders for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith, 
Others will appear next week. 


Walter S. Hallanan 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Plymouth Oil Co, 
answers: 

Unless Congress acts promptly and 
effectively to remedy the effects of the 
“torpedo” blow which American industry 
suffered under ‘the portal-to-portal deci- 
sion, the oil industry, like all other indus- 
tries, will be disastrously affected. 

This ominous threat to our economic 
security must be removed by legislation 
that will outlaw these preposterous claims. 
Failure to do so would necessarily bring the 
oil industry to a halt in all activities of 
exploration and expansion. 


Charles J. MacGowan 


Kansas City, Kans.; President, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America (AFL), 
answers: (by telegraph) 
If Congress attempts to outlaw the 
whole question of portal-to-portal pay- 
ment, then Congress will be invalidating 
many long-established collective-bargain- 
ing agreements which contain various 
methods of preparatory payments recog- 
nized by employers as equitable. In view 
of the fact that factors existed in some 
cases prior to collective agreements, Con- 
gress cannot deal fairly with the ramifica- 
tions of this controversy. It must be 
settled by negotiation or by the courts. 


Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 


(Rep.), N.J.; Chairman, Education and 
labor Committee, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


Congress should outlaw completely back- 
pay claims for portal-to-portal pay in in- 
dustry.,The decision by the Supreme Court 
in the Mt. Clemens Pottery case has es- 
tablished a precedent which threatens the 
structure of our free-enterprise system and 
the integrity of collective bargaining. By 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel the Supreme Court has violated its 
own established rules and misinterpreted 
the plain intent of Congress in awarding 
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overtime _ pay and compensatory damages 
in such cases as walking from the time 
cock to one’s post of duty, changing 
clothes, ete. 

In my opinion, this is nothing more 
than legalized grand larceny. 


A. B. Nixon 
Wilmington, Del.; Vice President, Hercules 
Powder Co. 
answers: 

To protect interstate commerce, Con- 
gress should immediately exercise its right 
to outlaw all back-pay claims for portal- 
to-portal pay. 

Legislation should make the law defi- 
nite and clear for the future, provide a 
reasonable limit on the time within which 
daims must be asserted, and authorize 
settlements under the act out of court by 
either the employe or his agent. 


(by telegraph) 


Joseph D. Keenan 


Chicago, IIl.; Secretary, Chicago Federation 
of Labor, 
answers: 

Portal-to-portal pay should be an item 
for collective-bargaining negotiations. It 
is an issue the equities of which vary 
greatly according to time, place and cir- 
cumstance. On points not specifically 
covered by contracts or agreements, it 
seems to me that the common practice or 
understanding must be a deciding factor. 

The portal-to-portal-pay question in- 
volves so many angles that it is practically 
impossible to write a general law applica- 
ble to all cases. It is a matter which can 
be readily adjusted between the parties 
where the workers are organized in an 
effective trade union. 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that there are yet large groups of 
unorganized workers lacking advice, guid- 
ancé and co-operation in such matters. It 
is these who need aid of corrective law. 

The attempt being made in various bills 
now pending in Congress to limit pay time 
to “productive work” time, is nothing more 
or less than a bold venture to cut the 
earning capacity of every wage and salary 
worker in the U.S. Such legislation could 
have no other possible effect. 


Senator Baldwin 


(Rep.), Connecticut; Former Governor of 
Connecticut; Member, Committees on 
Armed Services, and Civil Service, 


answers: 


Interpretation placed on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by the Supreme Court in 
the Mt. Clemens case is one which ap- 
parently neither labor nor management 
had in mind at the time the Act was 
originally passed. I believe immediate legis- 
lation to correct this should outlaw retro- 
active claims for portal-to-portal pay, 
define workday and work week, but leave 
open for future negotiation the matter of 
such pay in specific cases. 9 


(by telegraph) 
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RECEIVING -« 


THERE’S 


“Main floor” storage is expensive — especially when overhead 
storage space is wasted. In many operations, outmoded han- 
dling methods prevent full utilization of the existing storage 
area. In many other operations, Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks 
have doubled, even tripled, storage capacity through high 


stacking of materials and products. 


Let Towmotor show you how to “pack the house,” convert 
waste space into profitable warehouse space. First step? Send 
for a Pocket Catalog describing the complete line of Towmotor 


Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories. 


Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmotor 


UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP © CRANE ARM *® RAM 
EXTENSION FORKS ¢ EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD . 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


DIVISION 3, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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BASIS FOR PEACE IN STEEL 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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How Union and Company Aims Can Be Modified to Get Agreement 


Wait to see profit figures 
as one reason Mr. Murray 
consented to extend contract 


Issues standing in the way of a new 
wage settlement in the steel industry now 
are drawn.-On the surface, demands of the 
union and demands of the industry appear 
to be far apart. Yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that differences can be compromised 
peacefully and that a steel strike can be 
prevented. 

The key to the situation in steel is held 
by the U.S. Steel Corp. and the CIO 
United Steelworkers. Both sides have 
shown a willingness to avoid hurried de- 
liberations by extending their present con- 
tract from February 15 to April 30. These 
deliberations will set a pattern not only for 
the rest of the steel industry, but for a 
large segment of other industry as well. 

Far-reaching demands have been made 
by both the union and Big Steel, but some 
of these will be traded away in the interest 
of industrial peace. Neither side wants a 


* strike at this time. Outcome of the negotia- 


tions is likely to produce a settlement along 
the following lines: 

A wage increase of 10 to 15 cents 
an hour is a possibility. Company profits 
are good and are expected to reach new 
highs during the current quarter. The union 
has made no specific wage demand, but 
says the amount is open to bargaining. 

A union shop, demanded by the 
union, probably will be discarded in favor 
of a compromise based on the present 
maintenance-of-membership clause. The 
company is opposing any provision that 
will force an employe to join the union. It 
probably will be willing to continue a modi- 
fied maintenance provision that requires 
union members to pay dues for the bal- 
ance of the contract year, but does not 
force anyone to become a member. 

Company security,, demanded by 
management, also is likely to be modified. 
The company wants exclusive rights to es- 
tablish and abolish jobs. It wants com- 
plete authority to fix wage incentive rates 
and work schedules. It demands that it be 
the only judge of fitness of an employe for 
promotion. These matters now may be 
taken to grievance machinery by the union, 
and ultimately to an impartial umpire. 
The union probably will strike before 
agreeing to all the “company security” 
ideas offered, but a compromise here is to 
be expected. 

Strike penalties, asked by manage- 
ment, probably will be modified. The com- 
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pany wants exclusive right to discipline 
employes, without appeals by the union to 
the umpire, as now are possible. The union 
also thinks management’s proposals that 
the Steelworkers’ Union be responsible for 
acts of its members may be opening the 
way to damage suits in the case of wild- 
cat strikes. Some penalties for strikes are 
likely, but not in the exact form advo- 
cated by management. 

Guaranteed annual-wage proposals 
of the union are not likely to get far at 
this time. This issue may be settled by 
agreement of the management to under- 
take a joint study with the union of the 
feasibility of such a plan. 

Insurance plans for sickness, accident, 
old-age and other benefits also may not 
get beyond the preliminary stage this 
year. 

Portal-to-portal pay asked by the 
union is to be worked out on the basis of 
what happens in’ Congress to legislation 
affecting this type of claim. It was these 
pending lawsuits on travel time that 
caused John A. Stephens, U.S. Steel vice 
president, to ask: for an extension of the 
contract. The extension was agreed to by 
Philip Murray, CIO president and head of 
the Steelworkers, by David J. McDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the union, and by 
other negotiators. 





STEEL NEGOTIATORS: McDONALD, MURRAY, STEPHENS 


Strategy. Mr. Murray’s willingness t, 
extend the contract was due to a numbe, 
of factors. 

More time is desired for discussions op 
new and complicated proposals for guar. 
anteed annual wages and insurance plans, 
Mr. Murray urged other CIO unions to ex. 
tend their agreements to permit calm dis. 
cussion of issues without a strike deadline 

Portal-to-portal pay claims are so larg 
that a wage settlement is virtually impos. 
sible until industry knows how much jt 
may have to pay in back wages under thes 
suits, 

Congress may be less inclined to pas 
drastic antilabor legislation if union lead. 
ers show a willingness to negotiate without 
strikes. 

-Corporation profits are a major reason 
for the delay. Mr. Murray expects the com. 
pany’s financial report for the first quarter 
of this year, due on April 15, to show the 
highest profits in history. That, he believes, 
will help him to obtain a wage increase. 

Other steel companies are following 
the example of Big Steel and extending 
their contracts with the CIO. Most of the 
industry also is expected to follow the 
pattern. that will come out of the U.S. 
Steel negotiations. 

Other industries in many cases also 
would like to delay their negotiations until 
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... far-reaching demands may be traded for industrial peace 
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sunil FC THE OUTSTANDING NAME 
IN TRAILER QUALITY 
IGHWAY Truck Trailers have progressively represented all that is 
ya best in trailer manufacture, since the pioneer days of motor trans- 
} port. For bedrock quality, for sound engineering experience, for easy 
| handling, low ton-mile cost and extra years of dependable service, the 
| Highwsy name is your sure guide to trailer value. 

Highway ‘‘Freightmasters”’ and “Clippers,” new Highway Ware- 
houseman’s Van, Highway Platform Trailers and Semi-Trailers, all 
are building good will wherever motor transport costs are figured 
closely. These products are manufactured in Highway’s own modern 
factories, rather than being merely assembled. As part of this manu- 

/ facturing operation, Highway operates its own foundry, forge and 
machine shops. 

Write today for color booklets detailing Highway’s many points 
of superiority. When you learn about all the advantages engineered 
into Highway Trailers, you will understand why it pays to “let your 
next trailers be Highways.” 

\ «HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices: Edgerton, Wisconsin 
% Factories at: Edgerton, Wis. « Stoughton, Wis. « Farmingdale L.I.,N.Y. 
i Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Machines 
ae owe Winches and other Public Utility Equipment a 
“ili: a aace 
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“Warm weather’ relief for 


Help increase 
the flow of 
nature's own 
lubricating 


fluids 








@ When icy blasts seem to 
cut through you like a 
knife and your joints seem 
to creak with every move- 
ment —there’s a reason! 
Cold weather actually con- 
stricts tiny blood vessels, cutting 
down the supply of nature’s own lu- 
bricating fluids to your joints— 
that’s why they creak, and feel 
stiff. Rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local cir- 
culation speeds up. That wonder- 
ful “warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 
joints with more lubricat- 
ing fluids—and you feel 
like shouting for joy! Al- 
ways keep a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 at your drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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a pattern on steel wages emerges. Some 
may not be able to wait until April 30, 
however. 

Auto companies, in some instances, 
have been negotiating with the CIO 
United Auto Workers since October. 
Chrysler Corp. and the UAW have just 
extended their agreement to February 26, 
and it is believed that a further extension 
can be arranged. UAW officials apparently 
prefer to let steel fix the wage pattern. 
Contracts with General Motors and Ford 
continue until the end of May. Thus, if 
Chrysler’s negotiations can be delayed 
until May, a steel pattern might be ap- 
plied simultaneously to the larger auto 
companies. 

Coal may be an exception to the gen- 
eral pattern of peaceful negotiations. John 
L. Lewis called off his strike last Decem- 
ber 7 in the face of contempt-of-court 
proceedings. However, he threatened a 
new walkout for April 1, if a new contract 
is not negotiated before that time. Mr. 
Lewis has been waiting for a Supreme 
Court ruling on fines totaling $3,510,000 
levied against himself and his union. His 
future strategy depends on the outcome of 
the Court case. 

Electrical-equipment firms apparently 
are to be given time to wait for Mr. Mur- 
ray to complete his steel negotiations. The 
CIO’s Electrical Workers, ordinarily a 
tough-talking union, has delayed a show- 
down on wages. Its officers indicate now 
that they are willing to extend their 
contracts well into May. This would allow 
time to follow Mr. Murray’s wage pattern. 

Dress manufacturers are being given 
more time to negotiate. AFL’s Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
has just agreed to extend its agreement 
until February 28. 

Railroads are to be presented with de- 
mands for pay raises and changes in 
working rules. Negotiations with the rail- 
road unions probably will open in late 
May or June and continue for several 
months. A strike does not appear likely. 

Rubber companies are expected to com- 
plete a wage agreement with CIO Rubber 
Workers without a strike. Four major 
companies now are in joint negotiations 
with the union. 


Rise of Earnings 
In Factories 


Earnings of factory workers, on a weekly 
basis, are nearing the high point reached in 
wartime. Préliminary figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics show that average 
weekly earnings for December, 1946, were 
$46.83, or only 67 cents below the war- 
time peak of January, 1945. 

This rise in earnings, illustrated by the 
chart on this page, is likely to have a 
bearing on wage negotiations now in prog- 


ress and scheduled for the weeks ahead. 
If the rise is accompanied by the drop 
in prices that generally is expected, unions 
can be expected to settle their wage de- 
mands on lower terms. 

The trend of higher take-home pay ap- 
pears to be continuing. It will stop when 
a recession brings unemployment, but 
figures for the early months of this year are 
expected to maintain the high level shown 
by the December reports. 

A gain of $1.09 in weekly earnings was 
recorded in December over the previous 
month’s average. The level had been ris- 
ing since February, 1946, when a postwar 
low of $40.58 was reported. Strikes ac. 
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counted for much of the February drop, 
which went slightly below the immediate 
postwar figures. 

Steady employment, due to an absence 
of large strikes in most industries during 
late 1946, boosted the earnings figure. The 
work week in December averaged 40.9 
hours. This was the longest since January, 
1946, but it was 4% hours below the 
January, 1945, wartime figure. 

Hourly earnings also are on the in- 
crease. This explains why factory employes 
who worked fewer hours last December 
than in January, 1945, are able to take 
home more money on payday. Average 
hourly earnings, including overtime, were 
estimated at $1.144 in December. Hourly 
earnings were $1.046 in January, 1945. 

Pay raises won by unions last spring 
were aimed at offsetting a loss in take- 
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Lets all keep em moving! 


One-third more freight service with one-fi fth fewer freight cars! 








Jn 1946 the American farmer grew record-breaking crops. 
And American industry —in spite of strikes and shortages 
—produced mountains of consumer goods. It was the 
job of the nation’s basic transportation—the railroads 
—to carry most of these crops ant anode to market. 
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Today the railroads have fewer cars because production 
delays have made it impossible for them to get delivery 
of enough of the new freight cars they have ordered. 
Meanwhile, the effect of wartime wear and tear on the 
existing supply of cars is taking its toll. 


es 


Railroads are moving trains faster — tightening up 
operations all along the line—and many shippers and 
leceivers of freight are helping get more work out of 
each freight car—by prompt unloading and loading six 
days a week. That’s one way to help meet the situation. 





It at sabi to be a big job: more freight: to move more 
miles each week than the railroads had ever before been 
asked to transport in peacetime. And all this record- 
breaking farm produce and industrial production had 
to be handled with fewer cars. Why? 





IN 1929— 


2,465,000 freight cars 
moved 447 billion ton-miles - 





IN 1946— 


1,906,000 freight cars 
moved 590 billion ton-miles — 














In the face of huge demands and too few cars, the rail- 
roads are hard at work to get the most out of the cars 
they have. As compared with the previous peacetime 
peak (in 1929), one-fifth fewer cars are turning out one- 
third more ton-miles of transportation service! 





If the average time it takes each car to handle a load 
canbe reduced by just one day, the equivalent of 
100,000 more cars would be made available. America’s 
industry apd its farmers, working in partnership with 
the railroads, can lick this transportation problem. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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Read these facts, 
| then send for this 
book on “Credit 

Loss Control” 


If you sell or ship on credit, these 
facts are vital to you. During World 
War II business failures and credit 
losses dropped to a record low . . . just 
as they did during World War I. 
Almost any customer was “A good 
credit risk.” Credits ceased to be a 


problem . . . and many business execu- 
tives were lulled into a false sense of 
security. 

But now look back to the postwar 
period following World War I. In just 
three years credit losses paid by 
American Credit Insurance jumped to 
more than 20 times the 1919 figure. 
And no one knows if history will repeat 
after World War II. 

Competition is getting tougher. 
Small companies grown stronger on 
war earnings are challenging former 
leaders. New products threaten long- 
established lines. Many companies un- 
doubtedly over-extended themselves 
during the war years. Strikes and other 
production delays are eating up work- 
ing capital. Many firms will have 
trouble . . . and some of these firms may 
be your customers. It’s time you paid 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 
Your Customers Can°t 







more attention to your credits. 

You know that a large percentage of 
your working capital is represented by 
your accounts receivable. Sound busi- 
ness judgment will tell you that your 
receivables are important assets at all 
times . . . subject to risk at all times 
... Should be protected at all times. So 
isn’t it sensible to take steps now to 
protect your credits in the months and 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead? 

Our book, ‘‘Credit Loss Control,” 
shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 
- . . which guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable for goods shipped 
«+. pays you when your customers can’t. 


This timely book presents actual 
cases to show some of the many things 
that can happen . . . to destroy a cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay . . . during the 
30-60-90 days after goods are shipped. 
It charts the rise of business failures 
after World War I... and shows how 
you can safeguard your accounts 
receivable and your profits despite in- 
flation, deflation or readjustment. 

If ever there was a time when you 
needed the facts in this book, it is now. 


It’s time you paid more attention. 


to your credits. Without obligation, 
write today for a copy of “Credit Loss 
Control’ to American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 44, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md, 


< oma 
GA BOAR 
PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


OF NEW NQRK 
ERs Pisary 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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home pay that the unions contended woulj 
come with the reconversion period. So far 
the reduction in hours worked has bes 
nearly made up by the higher hourly rates, 

Another reason for demanding pay raises 
now is being advanced by the unions fg 
their second-round negotiations. Unions 
say that price rises have reduced the pu. 





chasing power of their members. 

Purchasing power of factory work. 
ers, however, now has started to improve, 
BLS reported that the rise in prices during 
December was offset by a faster rise in 
take-home pay. The consumers’ price index 
went up 1 per cent, compared with a rige 
of 2.4 per cent in weekly pay. This left 
the average industrial employe with 1§ 
per cent more purchasing power than he 
had the previous month. This was the first 
time in several months that weekly pay 
went up faster than prices. 

Additional price cuts, especially in 
food, are to be expected during the prog. 
ress of current wage negotiations. These 
cuts will offset, to some extent, the argu. 
ment that the reduced purchasing power of 
workers should be corrected by a wage 
increase. Labor leaders may then tie their 
demands to increased profits shown by 
corporations in late 1946 and expected to 
continue into this year. 


Congress’s Caution 
On Labor Restraints 


Congress is showing less ent usiasm for 
drastic curbs on unions. This change of 
attitude is due partly to labor’s strategy 
in talking down strikes in major industries. 
How successful the strategy will be in 
warding off restrictive labor bills is to 
depend somewhat upon John L. Lewis's 
next move in the soft-coal industry. 

A strike truce is being advocated by 
many labor leaders. They hope that Con- 
gress will be encouraged to pass less drastic 
labor bills if it thinks that last year’s strike 
wave will not be repeated. Congress is 
reacting by showing no haste in passing 
labor legislation, although such legislation 
was thought at the beginning of the session 
to be ticketed for early passage. 

In the House, Republican strategy is 
to get a general labor bill out of committee 
early in March. If Mr. Lewis then is 
threatening a coal strike on April 1, there 
will be added pressure to enact legislation. 
There also will be more chance of Pres 
dent Truman’s signing a restrictive bill. 

In the Senate, there seems to be less 
enthusiasm than there once was for strong 
curbs on unions. Questioning of witnesses 
before the Senate Labor Committee, dur- 
ing hearings on labor bills, indicates that 
doubts are arising about some of the 
more drastic plans. On the other hand, 
support for a mediation-board plan is 
coming from a number of Democrats. They 
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ye lining up behind a bill just introduced 

Senator Ellender (Dem.), of Louisiana. 

The C/O, through its president, Philip 
Yfurray, is calling upon its affiliates to 
atend their contracts to allow more time 
for negotiations. Mr. Murray apparently 
hopes that Congress will have finished 
debating labor bills before his Steelwork- 
ws’ wage negotiations reach a strike-crisis 
sage in May. He would like other CIO 
gions to delay their strike deadlines, also. 

The AFL Executive Council has ap- 

led to its unions to avoid strikes. The 
appeal took the form of a prediction that 


or 


SENATOR ELLENDER 
» ». @ mediation-board plan 
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“an era of good feeling” is starting in 
industrial relations, with strikes “defi- 
nitely’ on the wane. It urged Congress 
not to upset this peaceful period by enact- 
ing laws against unions. Mr. Lewis is one 
of the AFL Council members who signed 
the peace prediction. However, he made no 
move immediately to call off his April 1 
deadline for a new strike in the soft-coal 
mines. Congress is keeping its eye on that 
deadline. 

Employers are showing concern over 
the lack of action in Congress on labor 
bills. Robert R. Wason, board chairman 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, accuses politicians of failing to live 
ip to their campaign promises. He thinks 
here is little likelihood of enactment of 
bills to outlaw industry-wide bargaining 
and the closed shop. New opposition to 
4 mediation-board plan came from. the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
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A HOTEL organization that has successfully devoted 
57 years exclusively and continuously to a single 

endeavor must measure high in public esteem. 

Since 1890 many more than 100,000,000 people have 
found KNOTT a good name to know—and 

Knott HotTets—good places in which to stay. 

It has not been easy during these 57 years— 

through wars—depressions—peace and boom periods 
—to always keep abreast of the times and to show a 
continual growth in size, stability, experience, 

and above all, guest recognition. 

But we have done all this with the same satisfaction 
you, yourself, find in offering a guest the comfort and 
hospitality of your own home. Today we operate 

31 hotels embracing the sizable total of 10,357 rooms. 
¢ While our walls have bulged in recent years, most people 
who've come, we've somehow accommodated—includ- 
ing many, many thousands of armed force personnel, 






To all, we like to say—"'Come again!” Won't you— soon? 
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[EXECUTIVE OFFICES—439. MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, i ¥. 
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HIS dismayed desperado has finally 

been forced to the conclusion which 
thousands of plant officials all over the 
world have reached before him: that 
Cyclone Fence is “tops” in property pro- 
tection. 

Steel construction, expert workmanship 
and special design features give Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence the strength and the 
stamina to provide years of trouble-free 
service despite difficult conditions of cli- 
mate or terrain. The fence is expertly 
installed by Cyclone’s own factory-trained 
crews—and they put it there to stay! In 
addition, Cyclone offers you 14 types of 


“gure I'm the best in the : 
business... but so is Cyclone Fence a 


| Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-27 








fence ta meet your special requirements. 
Our engineers are available without 
obligation, to help you choose the best 
fencing for the job. And, regardless of 
when ‘you expect to order fencing, you'll 
want to have our new fence book on hand. 
It gives full data and specifications on 
every type of U-S-S Cyclone Fence and 
other property safeguards. Just have your 
secretary fill out the coupon below. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 






I We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 

| It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 

| Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

| fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 

| Name. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccccsceecese eecccece 
Address. ...sceceece PPITTITITTTTTTT TTT rir 

l City... cccccccccccccccccccccccvccccsccscce State. ...cccccccecs 

| Interested in fencing: [J Industrial; [J School; [) Playground; 
00 Residence. Approximately... .........0.scecccscocccsssees feet. 

RtNe see « [i cincsanisecsabaaied — 
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whose members voted against this play 
in a referendum. 

The type of labor legislation that is ty 
come from Congress thus is still to lp 
determined. And one factor in that de 
termination is to be Mr. Lewis’s decision 
on calling or not calling a coal strike op 


April 1. 
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Moves to Standardize 
Job Ciassifications 


A move to bring more order into wage. 
rate structures is now under way. Com. 
panies and unions in the steel and meat. 
packing industries have just completed 
two-year negotiations that have resulted 
in simplified pay schedules in the plants, 
Other firms are expected to adopt similar 
programs. 

The old system of wage schedules 
grew up in haphazard fashion over a 
period of many years. A separate job 
classification was set up for each new type 
of job in a plant. Different rates of pay 
often were paid for work of similar skill 
in the same plant. This led to dissatisfac- 
tion and disputes. 

The new plan of a standardized job- 
classification system has been adopted 
by many companies in recent years. The 
aircraft industry installed it during the 
war, at the order of the War Labor Board, 
WLB also started the moves to reclassify 
jobs in the steel and meat industries. For 
example, in place of 45,000 separate job 
classifications in U.S. Steel Corp. mills, 
the new schedule has 30 standard wage- 
rate classifications. Each of the jobs ina 
mill is assigned to a rate classification, 
according to the amount of skill required 
for the job. These rates range from 96% 
cents an hour for sweepers to the top 
grade of $1.98 for highly skilled opera- 
tions. 

Most steel companies are expected to 
adopt plans similar to that negotiated by 
the CIO Steelworkers and U.S. Steel. The 
total cost to the industry is estimated at 
about $100,000,000 in back pay and an 
annual raise of about $50,000,000. 

The meat-packing industry, as a whole, 
negotiated a program with the help of a 
special commission. Major packers and 
about 100,000 members of CIO, AFL and 
independent unions are involved. Cost will 
be about $15,000,000 in back pay and 
$5,000,000 a year in raises. About 250 
different labor grades in the industry were 
reduced to 25, with rates standardized in 
most cases on a geographical basis. 


New Appeal on Portal Pay? 


A new appeal to the Supreme Court may 
grow out of travel-time hearings in the 
federal district court in Detroit. When 
Judge Frank A. Picard ordered the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Co. case reopened to 
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February 11, 1847—Thomas A. Edison Centennial—February 11, 1947 
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“As the principal of a business house, or his 
partners now dictate the important business com- 
munications .. . they . . . maintain perfect pri- 
vacy in their communications. The phonograph 
letters may be dictated at home or in the office of 


e | a friend, the presence of a stenographer not being 
ZZ la 
























j 
| \ required. The dictation may be as rapid as the 


pes r 
— es pot d thoughts can be formed, or the lips utter them.” 
il | | Excerpt from article in North American 
, hh \, Review by Thomas A. Edison on his inven- 
tion of the phonograph, August 12, 1877. 


The Man Who Didn't Need A Monument... 


The times we live in might well be called the “Age of Edison.” For no one 


ever influenced an age so much. 


The man who trapped sound and turned darkness into daylight left 
hundreds of inventions that have bettered Humanity. But more important, 


he opened a door through which future inventors and scientists could walk. 


Now —one hundred years after Edison’s birth, new achievements through 
Electronics . . . new achievements utilizing the electrical force he harnessed 


—are daily creating “/iving monuments” to his genius. 
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LOWE .. . Flick the switch on 


your SoundScriber and “talk” your 
correspondence and memos! A wafer- 
thin, flexible disc catches every word, 
every shade of inflection, electron- 
ically. You save time and money! 


2. Route . .. log sheet with ‘transcrib- 


ing instructions slips into Sound- 
Scriber Deskfolio along with disc and 
related correspondence. Seven-inch 
disc holds thirty minutes of dictation, 
is unbreakable. Deskfolio routes and 
handles as easily as a letter. You save 
time and money! 


3. Thansoube ... with precision 


and speed because of SoundScriber’s 
radiolike clarity—its ease of opera- 
tion. Convenient foot controls for 
instant start-stop and backspace. 
Unique SoundScriber Soft Speaker 
permits typist complete freedom of 
movement. You save time and money! 


e 
4Mail ..-Your work is done 


quickly, correctly and efficiently due 
to SoundScriber clarity and conven- 
ient control. Recorded discs may be 
filed like letters. Routine memos and 
instructions need not be transcribed. 
You save time and money! 






speeds office 


dictation! 
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THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 


If you are not one of the thousands of 
users of SoundScriber Electronic Dictat- 
ing Equipment, now is the time to get all 
the facts. The SoundScriber System will 
save you money. Many users say Sound- 


Scriber has paid for itself in a short time. 
Let us send you an actual SoundScriber 
disc to examine, to flex, to see how easily 
it handles and files. Get all the facts on 
SoundScriber, mail the coupon now! 


First in Dise Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
THE CORPORATION, Dept., US-2, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Trode Mork 
I’m interested. Send me all the facts. 
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Lalor Week 


take more testimony, he may have pro. 
vided attorneys with an excuse for a pm 
hearing before the High Court. The Judy 
wanted more evidence as to the exag 
amount of time spent by employes in gp. 
ing from time clocks to their jobs. He then 
had the task of deciding whether this time 
was sufficient to warrant payment unde 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the case. 
The High Court advised the district judge 
to ignore trivial amounts of walking time. 
A new appeal may be taken on the ground 
that Judge Picard misinterpreted the 
High Court’s decision. (See page 66.) 


> Allis-Chalmers strike. A new chal. 
lenge to bargaining rights of the CI0Q’ 
United Auto Workers at the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. in Milwaukee is being 
made by an independent union. UAW 
failed to receive a clear majority of the 
votes cast in a State labor board election 
at the plant. UAW received 4,122 votes, 
the independent union got,4,014 and 116 
employes voted against both organizations, 
The election, thus, did not bring a solu. 
tion to a nine-month-old strike of the UAW 
at the plant. The independent union now 
argues that management has no right to 
sign an agreement with UAW in the face 
of the election returns. 





— 


> Holiday clauses. A survey of labor 
management contract clauses on holidays 
and week-end work has just been issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The report 
gives samples of various kinds of clauses 
contained in labor agreements. 


> Conciliation methods. How employ- 
ers and unions may obtain assistance from 
the U.S. Conciliation Service is explained 
in a leaflet just issued by the Labor De- 
partment. 


> Five-day week. More companies are 
granting office employes a five-day week. 
A survey just completed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board showed that 
80 per cent of the firms canvassed, in 2 
cities, had a five-day schedule for office 
staffs. About 30 per cent had been ona 
five-day schedule during the war. 


> State labor laws. State legislatures are 
going ahead with restrictive labor legisla 
tion on a State basis without waiting for 
Congress. Virginia has just enacted a law 
to prohibit the closed shop in future labor 
contracts in intrastate industries. Bills to 
ban the closed shop are pending in eight 
other States. 


> NLRB trends. Antiunion votes are it- 
creasing in National Labor Relations 
Board Elections, according to NLRB 
annual report, just issued. During the 
fiscal year ended last June, unions won 
76 per cent of the votes and 80 per cent 
of the elections, compared with 79.1 pet 
cent of the votes and 82.9 per cent of the 
elections in the previous year. 
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THIS FINE PLANT 
IN THE HEART OF THE 
NATION’S RICHEST 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 


109,600 SQ. FT. PLANT SPACE . 
12 ACRES OF LAND °* FOSTORIA, O. 





ABOUT THE LOCATION: 


% Within the 500-mile circle which contains 54% 
of U. S. and Canadian population; 63% of U. S. 
manufacturing plants; 71% of U. S. product value; 
75% of U. S. pay roll dollars. 


% Close to Great Lakes low-cost shipping facilities. 
% Fostoria’s population (1940): 13,453. 


% 35 miles from Toledo; 40 miles from Sandusky; 
85 miles from Cleveland. 


% Local industries include: National Carbon Co., 
Seneca Wire Mfg. Co., Electric Auto Lite, Swift Soy 
Bean Mill, Minnell Milling Co., Fostoria Screw Co., 
American Railway Signal Co., Fostoria Pressed 
Steel Co., and others. 


ABOUT THE PLANT: 
% Used as a Chemical Plant. 


% Land (about 12 acres) and buildings only. Total 
building area about 109,600 sq. ft. 


% Two main manufacturing buildings are monitor- 
type, adaptable to virtually any type of manufacturing 
requiring fairly large floor area and high overhead 
clearance. 


% No. 1 is 102'6” x 442’6”, approximately 60’ 
high, with mezzanine 40’ x 100’. Total area, 49,400 
sq. ft. Walls are masonry and asphalt-protected 
metal. Roof is asphalt-protected metal. except over 
mezzanine section. No. 2 building is substantially 
the same but with total area of 44,200 sq. ft. (Sale 
or Lease of Buildings No. 1 and No. 2, separately, 
will be considered.) 
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18 Principal Sub-station 


1 Manufacturing Build- 10 FireHoseHouseNo. 1 
19 Cottrell Precipitator 


ing No. 1 11 Fire Hose House No. 2 
2 Manufacturing Build- 13 Transformer Sub- 
ing No. 2 station No. 1 
3 Storage Building 14 Transformer Sub- 
4 Boilerhouse station No. 2 21 Scrubber House No. 1 
5 Laboratory Building 15 Water Cooling Tower 22 Scrubber House No. 2 
6 Ammonia Storage No. 23 Silo 
Building and Com- 16 WaterCoolingTower 26 Paint House 
pressors No. 2- 27 Paint Storage 
7 Gate House 17 Water Cooling Tower 28 Sawdust Booster 
8 Gas House No. Building 


No. 1 
20 Cottrell Precipitator 
lo. 2 


% Other buildings: Two storage buildings, one 
125’ x 48’ and one 1300 sq. ft.; Laboratory build- 
ing, 112’ x 27’4”; Boilerhouse, 53’ x 67’; Small 
structures totaling about 1500 sq. ft. 


% RR siding from Nickel Plate RR. 


% City water; city sewerage; incoming current, 
69,000 volts; natural gas; compressed air, 350 CFM 
at 100 psi.; steam, 26,830 Ibs. per hr. 


Sealed proposals for the purchase or lease of this 
facility, A. P. 47 Fostoria Plant CWS, will be received 
by the War Assets Administration, Post Office Box 
6432, Cleveland, Ohio, until 4:00 P.M., E.S.T., on 
April 4, 1947, at which time all proposals will be 
publicly opened and read at the Regional Office, 
War Assets Administration, Euclid-East 13th Build- 
ing, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

Sealed bids should state on the outside of envelopes: 

“Sealed Proposal for A.P. 47 
Fostoria Plant CWS.” 

War Assets Administration reserves the right to 

reject all or any proposals. 


Consideration will be given to small businesses. 
HOW TO GET CREDIT TERMS, how to go about 


making bids and all facts regarding this facility may 
be had direct from: 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION we 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
EUCLID-EAST 13th BUILDING . 








GOVERNMENT 
OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 


















CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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We've Been As 


HOW TAX RETURNS ARE CHECKED FOR EVASION 


Tax evasion has risen to an officially 
estimated $3,000,000,000 a year, possibly 
more, As taxes rose higher and _ higher 
during the war, so did evasion. With about 
55,000,000 returns expected to be filed 
this year, the Treasury soon will face a 
huge task in trying to determine who paid 
the full amount of tax owed, and who held 
back on payments. 

Some of the returns filed by March 15 
will get a thorough going over. Others will 
be checked to a lesser extent. But many 
will receive little if any auditing. This 
situation raises questions of how the 
Treasury handles the millions of tax re- 
turns that it receives, and what steps are 
taken to uncover and penalize evasions. 


Do all returns get some examination? 
Yes. The arithmetic on each tax return is 
checked in the office of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue that receives it. This 
check often results in uncovering errors, 
sometimes in a taxpayer’s favor, so that 
a refund is paid. For many returns, par- 
ticularly smaller onés, this is the entire 
extent of the check by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


How many returns are audited? 
During the war, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue made a close examination of only 
about 1 per cent of the returns received. 
On a basis of 50,000,000 returns, that 
would be about 500,000 audited. Last 
year, this number was increased. And this 
year it is planned to audit still more. In 
the last year, more than 7,000 trained 
agents were added to the Bureau’s staff 
of field investigators, and they will be 
able to look into thousands of additional 
returns. But, even so, it is impossible to 
make a complete examination: of the ma- 
jority of returns. 


How are returns selected for check- 
ing? 

All returns involving very large amounts 
of income are examined closely. In many 
cases this is a routine checkup and does 
not result in questions being raised as to 
the accuracy of the returns. Larger returns 
are sent to Washington for a screening to 
determine which ones shall be investi- 
gated. While there is no hard-and-fast rule 
on how large an amount must be involved 
for a return to be sent to Washington, this 
usually means cases where an individual’s 
income is more than $7,000 or a business 
has transactions of more than $25,000 a 
year. 


Who decides which returns shall be 
investigated? 

On smaller returns, local collectors’ offices 

usually select some for checking. If a 
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deficiency is suspected, a notice is sent 
to the taxpayer. When larger returns are 
sent to Washington, they are studied by 
special audit divisions that decide which 
ones seem to call for further investigation. 
These are sent back to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue field agents in the 
localities where the taxpayers live, for 
investigation. 


What points are checked? 

On returns that are audited closely, special 
attention is paid to deductions for contri- 
butions, medical expenses, business ex- 
penses, etc. Sometimes questions are 
raised by the size of deductions or amounts 
of income reported. Where more than 10 
per cent of total income is claimed as 
deductions, a detailed examination often 
follows. 


Are all capital gains and losses 


checked? 
When a return is selected for close audit- 
ing, an examination is made of capital 
gains and losses that are listed. The Bureau 
expects all gains to be listed. Where a 
doubt is raised, further investigation is 
made. Thus, for example, if a taxpayer 
claims a capital loss on the sale of real 
estate when the real estate market has 
been rising, he may be asked to explain. 
On the bigger returns, all listings of capi- 
tal gains and losses usually are checked. 
How do field agents investigate 
returns? 

They usually go to the persons who filed 
the returns, unless they are satisfied with 
the evidence in the returns. The burden of 
proof is on individual taxpayers. The tax- 
payers can be required to substantiate all 
deductions, contributions, etc. Their books 
and bank accounts can be examined. 
Where capital gains or losses are involved 
in the sale of securities or property, the 
taxpayers may be called on to prove that 
amounts claimed in their returns are cor- 
rect. In some of these field investigations, 
no additional tax collection results. But 
where fraud, or even an unintentional mis- 
take, is suspected, a taxpayer can be taken 
into court. 


What are the penalties for under- 
payment of tax? 
Penalties can be handled in either of two 
ways. Where a taxpayer has made an un- 
intentional mistake, and convinces BIR 
that he has acted in good faith, he usually 
is allowed to make good by paying what- 
ever is owed plus a 5 per cent penalty and 
6 per cent interest. In other cases, where 
there has been fraud or intentional under- 
payment or nonpayment, a taxpayer is as- 
sessed a penalty of 50 per cent of the 


amount owed plus 6 per cent interest. In 
addition, criminal charges can be brought 7 
against him. In a number of such cases, | 
however, the Bureau of Internal Revenue © 
just collects the amount owed along with | 
the 50 per cent penalty and interest, and 7 
lets it go at that. 7 


If a taxpayer voluntarily agrees to file an 4 
overdue return or to amend a retum 
showing an underpayment, before a for- 4 
mal investigation has begun, he usually 
is allowed to make an adjustment with 7 
penalty payment and interest, without 
the Government taking any further 
action. 


How far back can the Bureau go fo | 
check returns? 
BIR can go back and collect deficiencies 7 
in tax payments of individuals and cor- 7 
porations at any time in cases of inten- % 
tionally false or fraudulent returns, or if 7 
no return at all was filed. Otherwise, it 
must generally check returns and assess | 
deficiencies within three years of the filing 7 
date for the returns. However, the Bureau % 
can go back five years if a return omitted 
more than 25 per cent of the actual gross 
income of a taxpayer. 


Can taxpayers appeal 
rulings? : 
Yes, except where the underpayment is ~ 
merely the result of a mistake in adding 
or subtracting on the return. Other de- 
ficiency assessments can -be taken to the. 
United States Tax Court for a re 4 
view. Adverse rulings of this court § 
can be taken on appeal to higher federal 7 
courts. ‘ 


deficiency 4 


Will the Treasury expand its tax- | 
return auditing? 

That depends on Congress. If the appro- 7 
priation for the Bureau of Internal Reve- | 
nue is increased, more auditing will be ~ 
possible. But, if this appropriation is cut, 7 
then there probably will be fewer re- | 
turns investigated. Treasury Department | 
officials say that each dollar spent on tax 
enforcement brings a return of more than 
$20 to the Government. Therefore, they 7 
want to spend more on their tax-collect- 
ing force. 


Changes in the tax laws in 1944 have | 
made possible quicker checks of many © 
returns. Almost 80 per cent of the tax- 7 
payers now take a standard deduction of © 
10 per cent of their income, up to a maxi- | 
-mum $500 deduction. Little time usually 7 
is required to examine such returns. That 
gives BIR agents more time for checking 
large returns and returns claiming big ™ 
deductions. 
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Special Report. 


G.O.P. inclination to leave 
the system as it is, avoid 
building up a big reserve 


The tax on pay rolls to support old-age 
and unemployment insurance is under 
increasing attack. At issue is the question 
whether to shift away from a _ special 
tax on pay rolls to a general tax on in- 
comes, in order to finance social security 
as its costs shoot up in the period ahead. 

Taxpayers in the future will be acutely 
affected by the outcome of the issue now 
raised. At present, social insurance is 
financed by a tax of 1 per cent each on 
employer and employe to pay for old-age 
insurance, and a tax up to 3 per cent on 
the employer to pay for unemployment 
insurance. In the future, the tax on pay 
rolls may have to rise to 10 or 15 per cent, 
or even higher, to support projected social- 
insurance plans, if that method is used. 

If a tax on pay rolls is not used to 
finance social insurance, the alternative 
is an increase in the general tax on incomes. 
This tax would be borne not in proportion 
to the benefit to be received by the indi- 
vidual taxpayer, but in proportion to the 
size of his income. Those with larger 
incomes would pay for the benefits re- 
ceived by those with lower incomes. 

Differing viewpoints include these: 

President Truman is asking Congress to 
shift the tax burden of social insurance 
away from pay rolls to general incomes. 
Mr. Truman says that the taxes on pay 
rolls curtail mass purchasing power and 
increase business costs. 

Republican leaders are opposing in- 
creases in the pay-roll tax on the ground 
that the social-insurance system should be 
paid for not by building large reserves to 
meet fuiture liabilities, but more on a basis 
of current payments. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, when President, 
insisted upon use of the insurance princi- 
ple to a large degree. He urged that benefit 
payments be related to the amount con- 
tributed by each individual, rather than 
to needs and general revenues. Mr. Roose- 
velt, although the father of the New Deal, 
was afraid that a relief program—as con- 
trasted with an insurance type of system— 
and a plan based on general taxes would 
lead to political abuses that could not 
be controlled. He foresaw $30-every-Thurs- 
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. (This article represents the result of a 


extensive research on a fopic of oy 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


HIGHER LEVIES ON PAY ROLLS 
OR GENERAL TAX FOR SECURITY? 


Mr. Truman‘s Proposal to Let Well-to-Do Pay Benefits of Others 


day plans pushed to final success if social- 
security benefits were not related directly 
to contributions by each individual. 

The size of the problem in its even- 
tual effect is shown, in part, by the charts 
on this page and page 50. 

Old-age insurance, including protec- 
tion for survivors, is to run into steadily 
increasing costs until, by 1980, annual 
benefit payments will amount to some- 
thing like $3,292,000,000. By the year 
2000, the cost will be in the neighborhood 
of $4,650,000,000. Actually, these figures 
are midway points between high and low 
estimates made by Government actuaries. 
In the year 2000, for example, the cost is 
estimated at $3,232,000,000 to $6,066,000,- 
000, without any expansion of the existing 
program. 

Expanded programs would cost far 
more than this in the years ahead. The 
broader plan shown in the chart would 


Copyright, 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


pay benefits totaling something like 
$5,804,000,000 in 1960, and something 
between $9,000,000,000 and $15,000,000, 
000 in the year 2000. This plan, which in. 
cludes disability insurance, corresponds 
roughly to the plan supported by Social 
Security officials. 

Health insurance, in one form o@ 
another, also may be added to these plans 
later. Official estimates of the annual cost 
of a comprehensive plan for medical and 
hospital insurance are around $4,000,000, 
000, to start shortly after adoption of such 
a system. And unofficial estimates of the 
cost range upward from that point. These 
are only a part of the costs of possible 
future social systems. 

Public relief for the aged cost mor 
than $800,000,000 in prosperous 1946, 
With aid to the blind and to dependent 
children, public relief in 1946 cost $1,050, 
000,000. Costs of public relief would tend 


Basic Data: Social Security Board 
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Business executives: Get specific facts, as 
they apply to YOUR BUSINESS from 
New York’s Business Information Service! 








EW YORK STATE’S 41 railroads, 900 miles of navi- 
gable rivers and canals, 5 major airlines, and 59,000 
miles of paved highways are, naturally, important assets 
to any firm seeking a plant site in the East or to a local 
business planning expansion. 








Also important are New York State’s central location in 
the country’s richest aad most concentrated market, prox- 
imity to foreign trade, and steadily decreasing 
tax rate. But all these things are not the whole 
story. New York has more to offer. 
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What are the specific transportation facilities available 
in localities where you can find factory space? What 
about warehouse arrangements, labor, public utilities, 
raw materials? 


New York State’s Business Information Service is set 
up to supply the answers to these questions as they spe- 
cifically apply to your business. There is no obligation. 
Friendly New York welcomes new enterprises, will help 
you locate a congenial and desirable community where 
the local authorities will give you every encouragement. 


For the complete story of New York’s commercial pos- 
sibilities, write M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner, 
New York State Department of Commerce, Room 
215, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 
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to fall off if social-insurance schemes were 
expanded. 

Other programs to push up the cost are 
not lacking. Veterans’ pensions, for ex- 
ample, are to cost about $2,500,000,000 
in the fiscal year starting next July, and 
far more than that in subsequent years. 
Unemployment compensation, which cost 
more than $1,000,000,000 in 1946, not in- 
cluding payments to unemployed veter- 
ans, could cost several billions in a year 
of real depression. And still to be added 
are costs of pyiblic works, free school lunches, 
vocational training and perhaps surplus- 
commodity distribution to the needy. 

Total of these costs, eventually can be 
$20,000,000,000 a year, or perhaps even a 
still larger amount. The present programs 
for old-age insurance, unemployment com- 
pensation, relief and veterans’ pensions 
can cost more than $10,000,000,000 a year 
in time. Expenses of a broader plan, em- 
bracing health insurance and other serv- 
ices, easily could exceed $20,000,000,000. 
That is more than twice the entire na- 
tional budget in the 1940 fiscal year. 

These cost figures indicate how big the 
social-security burden can become in years 
ahead. As for methods of financing these 
costs, there are two widely differing 
methods. One is based on insurance. 

Under insurance principles, each 
worker pays what amount to insurance 
premiums that cover a large part of the 
cost of the benefits he is entitled to 
receive later. He pays these premiums 
through a pay-roll tax. His employer pays 
a similar tax, but even part of this is 
shifted to the worker. 

Revenues from these taxes go into a 
reserve fund to cover the liabilities that 
increase as the program matures. Under 
the present program, for example, pay-roll 
taxes that were to increase to a combined 
total of 6 per cent in 1948 were to have 
piled up a reserve approaching $100,000,- 
000,000 by the year 2000. 

Effect of this program is to limit social- 
security returns to those who pay for 
most of them. Retirement and survivors’ 
benefits are paid only to workers and 
dependents of workers who have contrib- 
uted pay-roll taxes long enough to qualify. 
And the amount of the individual’s bene- 
fit also is limited by the contributions he 
has made. Thus, any general increase in 
benefit payments would require an increase 
in the tax on the workers themselves. 

Under this plan, the worker is entitled 
to retirement pay and other benefits as a 
paid-up claim. As in private insurance, 
benefits represent an equity, for at least 
a large part of which the individual 
has paid. 

Under relief—the other method—so- 
cial security is financed out of general 
revenues. The cost is shared by all tax- 
payers according to their incomes or other 
measures of ability to pay. No reserves are 
accumulated to cover mounting costs of 
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Relief for Aged 




















Source: Social Security Board 





the payments. A pay-as-you-go method § 
substituted for the reserve-fund plan, 
Result is that the amount of individug 
benefits is not limited by contribution 
made by the person receiving those ben. 
fits. Instead, there is a leveling of pay. 
ments, with all retiring workers and gj 
survivors paid alike. And the number tor. 
ceive such aid is not limited to the numbe 
supporting the plan. Rather, everybody 
who reaches retirement age, or who is dig. 
abled or ill, draws his payments, including 
persons who may have borne none of the 
costs. Effects of this plan are mostly oppo. 
site to the effects of the insurance system, 
The right to benefits no longer results 
from.a paid-up claim. Instead, it comes as 
a general claim of all individuals upon 
the National Treasury. ‘ 
Costs of these benefits, under relief, 
is borne largely by those whose income 
are relatively high. The program become 
one for redistributing income among ip 
dividuals and classes, rather than a plan 
for redistributing each individual’s incon 
over his lifetime. : 
Demands for higher and higher beng: 
fits, thus, are the outcome. Since benefits 
are not tied directly to taxes, as in the 
case of social insurance, there is the chance 
for each individual that he may get mong! 
out of increased benefit payments than 
they cost him in the resulting higher taxes) 
Moreover, there always is the chance that 
tax rates will not be increased immediately 
to cover the higher costs. 
How this works out is shown by past 
experience with this country’s own relief 
program. With payments tied only to 
popular demand, public assistance has 






























































































grown steadily. As the chart on this page 
shows, relief for the aged rose from 
$26,071,000 in 1933 to $310,442,000 in J 
1937. And, in the prosperous year of 1946, | 
more than $800,000,000 was paid out in 
relief to the indigent aged. This rise in 
relief costs occurred in the face of steadily T 
improving economic opportunities. ti 
What has happened to relief is this: i 
Without the automatic restraints that 
‘ as n 
apply in the case of social insurance, both 
the size and the number of relief pay- 
ments have been increased rapidly under a 
strong pressures. p 
Between December, 1936, and Decen- 
ber, 1946, the average monthly payment 8 
to needy aged rose from $18.79 to $35. 
Today, the average relief payment to the ti 
aged is half again as large as the aver i 
age old-age insurance benefit. And in the 
same 10-year period, the number receiving fi 
relief as needy aged has just doubled. fe 
These figures show what already has c 
happened to the costs of social programs ‘ 
that are tied to changing economic condi- 
tions and political pressures, rather than to 8 
contributions made by those who would p 
benefit. Thus, they point up the issue that 
now is raised between a program of 4 
insurance and a program for relief. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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‘Without laboratories men of science are soldiers without arms” —LoUIS PASTEUR 





























Why some things get better all the time 


THE SPAN OF LIFE is increasing. Within the last half cen- 
tury the average length of life of a new born infant has 
increased over 30%. And many more people over 40 can 
now expect to live well into their seventies. 

Among the reasons for this progress, along with notable 
advancements made by the medical profession, are the im- 
provements in medicinals and medical equipment that help 
guard life. 

Synthetic organic chemicals now are used in the produc- 
tion of a host of pharmaceuticals, including penicillin and 
the sulfa drugs, which have accomplished wonders in the 
fight against germs. They also are used in repellents to de- 
feat disease-carrying insects. Out of research with gases has 
come oxygen therapy, an aid to recovery in numerous ill- 
nesses. Research with metals and alloys has produced the 
gleaming, easy-to-clean stainless steel used in modern hos- 
pital and medical equipment. 








In safeguarding life—just as in transportation and com- 
munications—much of man’s progress is traceable to better 
materials. 

Producing better materials for the use of industry and 
the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION CARBIDE. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. Work- 
ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 
6000° or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now separate or 
combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the earth. 


Unron CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


oe Products of Divisions and Units include — —__—_—— 





LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PREsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE * PYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
ACHESON ELECTRODES ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * NATIONAL CARBONS 





PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 




















POWER—GuIfcrest, the world’s 
finest turbine oil, will provide 
safe, sure, efficient lubrication for 


your steam turbines. 






POWER TRANSMISSION — 
Gulf E. P. Lubricants and other 
Gulf quality oils and greases pro- 
vide better lubrication for all 
types of drives. 


































MACHINING — Gulf Cutting 
Oils can help you get greater 
production, longer tool life, and 
better finishes. 


HEAT-TREATING — Gulf 
Super-Quench, revolutionary 
dual-action quenching oil, 
achieves greater hardness in 
many types of steel. 


MATERIALS HANDLING — 
\ Better lubrication of cranes, con- 
Wem §8veyors, and trucks is assured 
through the proper application 
aq ea WW of the right Gulf oils and greases. 

: =A 
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Gull Quality Oils and Greases 
help insure top production, lower operating costs 


ae 


UR investment in Gulf quality oils and 
greases returns us a handsome profit,” 
says the Lubrication Engineer of a large Diesei 
engine manufacturing plant. “With better lub- 
rication we have improved production efficiency 
straight down the line, and have pared thousands 
of dollars from our annual bill for maintenance.” 

Gulf quality oils and greases are scientifically 
right for every application for which they are 
engineered! Add to this superior lubricating 
value and longer life—and you have lubricants 
which can help you provide better protection for 








your equipment, improve its performance, and 








reduce maintenance costs. 





Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today and 


let him assist you in finding opportunities for 
improved lubrication of your equipment. In his 
broad experience, he has found literally dozens 
of ways to save money by the better selection and 
application of lubricants. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Division Sales Offices: 
Boston + New York + Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Atlanta 
New Orleans * Houston * Louisville « Toledo 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 
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Our concern over threat 
of inflation in Britain and 
winerability of the pound 


Money troubles are breaking out again 
in many parts of the world. These troubles 
we complicating the problems of those 
gho are trying to get the world back in 
shape to do business in an orderly way. 

The currency situation, as it now 
shapes up, is this: 

In England, the pound continues at 
#403, and the Government is unlikely to 
change it soon. However, Britain faces 
economic problems so severe that the 
pound, over a long period, is to be vulner- 
able. Britain’s money problems are to 
be intensified after July 15, when, under 
terms of the United States loan agree- 
ment, pounds earned in current trade 
become freely convertible to U.S. dollars. 
That could cause a severe strain on Brit- 
ain’s dollar resources. 

In France, the franc is under great pres- 
sre, despite recent progress in monetary 
reform. To save the franc, the Government 
is undertaking to enforce a 5 per cent cut 
in prices. This is a measure to restore con- 
fidence in French money, to halt the flight 
from the franc that has been apparent in 
recent months. The U.S. loan is being 
used up fast, and now France is seeking a 
loan from the International Bank. Fears 
are widespread, despite the Government’s 
eforts, that the france will slide again. Its 
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BRITISH CLIENT & BROKER 


Finance Week 


official value now stands at eighty-four 
hundredths of U.S. cent, compared with 
2 and fifty-one hundredths cents in 1939. 

In Htaly, the lira has been devalued 
again, this time by about 50 per cent. 
The new official rate is 375 to the U.S. 
dollar, about halfway between the old offi- 
cial rate of 225 and the export rate of 
about 530. The Government believes the 
new rate can be sustained. But, whether it 
is or not, the lira devaluation does not 
end Italy’s money problems. Inflation is 
severe. Cost of living is up about 3,300 
per cent over the prewar level. 

In Canada, the dollar apparently is to 
remain at par with the United States 


dollar. Canada is enjoying a prosperous , 


period, but the Government is having its 
money problems. The main trouble now 
is that Canada is buying so heavily in 
this country that its U.S. dollar reserves 
are being drained. 

In Switzerland, there is a different kind 
of money problem. There, foreign cur- 
rencies and gold are plentiful, but local 
francs are scarce. That is because the 
Government keeps a tight hold on local 
currency in circulation. The result is 
that the franc sells at a premium. The 
Government’s money controls are so 
tight that local bankers are beginning to 
complain. 

In the Netherlands, the recovery pro- 
gram is far ahead of those in some other 
European countries. But that country is 
having trouble paying for the goods it 








CURRENCY PRESSURES ON TRADE 


Troubles That Stall Efforts to Get World Business on Sound Basis 


buys abroad, which means that its foreign 
assets are threatened. 

In China, the local dollar has almost 
lost its value in that country’s wild post- 
war inflation. Some experts believe a new 
national currency is the only answer, but 
they admit that even this probably would 
not work as long as present political un- 
rest continues. 

In the U.S., the dollar is sound. Its 
official value is $35 to the ounce of gold, 
and it is likely to stay at that level. If 
prices go down, the actual value of the 
dollar will go up, becanse then it will 
buy more goods. 

The British problem is the one that 
worries U.S. officials most. Britain, the 
leading importing nation before the war 
and second only to the U.S. in export 
trade, holds the key to the kind of trading 
system this Government is promoting for 
the world. Furthermore, this Government 
has a tremendous dollar investment in 
British economic recovery. 

The core of Britain’s problem now is 
that production is lagging, which means 
that exports are falling far short of the 
goal Britain established for herself in the 
postwar period. That portends a shortage 
of foreign exchange with which to buy 
the foreign goods Britain needs to main- 
tain her standard of living and to keep 
her production and exports up. 

Britain continues, month after month, 
to import more than she exports. Thus, 
she is piling up debts abroad and draining 


—Black Star 


SETTLING ROOM BENEATH LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
; «. was @ flight from the pound involved in the boom? 
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Billions of Kilowatt Hours are 
produced annually in 
Southern New England. 


The high concentration of industry in 
Southern New England has resulted in 
a network of power facilities second to 
none in America. In this compact area, 
transmission lines are short and in- 
dustry is assured of an adequate and de- 
pendable power supply at reasonable 
rates through numerous inter-connect- 
ed feeder lines. 


A well-integrated power supply is just 


one of the many industrial advantages 
to be found in Southern New England. 
For more facts on all the benefits avail- 
able for your new plant location, write 
for the new booklet, “SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND FOR TOMOR- 
ROW’S INDUSTRY.” Address: P. E. 
Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial Develop- 
ment, New Haven R. R., Room 200D, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


mu NEW HAVEN -- 
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off her reserves of foreign currencies aj 
gold. 

That situation makes people in Englay 
believe that the present low standard ¢ 
living is likely to get worse before it get 
better. It also makes them wonder whethe 
the British will be able to pay off th 
$3,750,000,000 U.S. loan. 

Dollar trouble, over a long period, 
is the greatest fear of the British. Wha 
the U.S. loan was approved last summe, 
the British figured it would tide them oye 
until 1950. At the rate the loan now j 
being used up, some officials believe jt 
might not last past 1948. Thus, Britaiy 
may not have the dollar resources to s 
her through the transition period. 

Most of Britain’s dollar spending is going 
for things other than production supplie 
and equipment. Food accounts for 47 pe 
cent of British dollar purchases. Another 
big share goes to U.S. films and tobacco, 
The time may come when import contro 
will have to be tightened. 

The drain on Britain’s dollars may be in- 
tensified after July 15. Beginning thea, 
under the loan agreement, any sterli 
earned in current trade will be freely con. 
vertible to dollars. For example, if Egypt 
sells cotton to England, she may demand 
payment in dollars, which she can use to 
buy U.S. goods. The British fear is that 
this may cause a run on Britain’s dollar re. 
serves. 

Other factors spell trouble for th 
British economy. 

Where Britain buys and sells is one of 
the toughest problems. To buy abroad in 
sufficient quantities, she needs a backlog 
of the right kinds of currencies. But, up 
to now, the British have been buying 
mainly from “hard currency” countries 
like the United States and selling mainly 
to “soft currency” countries like France, 

Britain’s balance-of-payments situation, 
thus, is worse than it looks on paper. She 
is building up reserves on the currencies 
she needs least, and draining off her 
reserves of the currencies she needs most. 
For example, Great Britain sells loco 
motives to France and gets francs, but 
France will not convert those francs 
into dollars. Thus, to buy machinery in 
this country, Britain must draw on her 
dollar reserves. 

This situation will be hard to correct. 
Hard-currency countries, generally speak- 
ing, are the ones that produce what Brit- 
ain needs. And, under the loan agreement, 
the British are committed not to dis 
criminate against U.S. products. This 
means that they cannot give special trade 
favors to countries that owe them money. 
Moreover, a British exporter with sales 
contracts in France cannot easily shift to 
selling in the United States or Canada. 

Inflation is another threat that is likely 
to persist for a long time. Money is plentt- 
ful and goods scarce. This big money sup- 
ply is a factor in the stock-market boom 
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““Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


HOW MUCH 


The phrase “a drop in the bucket” is a painful 
one to many a sadder but wiser business man 
these days. 

For they have been shocked to discover that 
their protection against employee dishonesty— 
the limits of their Fidelity Bond coverage—was 
wholly inadequate—"just a drop in the bucket” 
compared to their losses. 

They have discovered, too late, that just as you 
cannot foresee if an employee will steal, neither 
can you foresee how much he will steal. 

Today, as you can see from your newspaper, 
it’s more important than ever to cover a// your 


IS ENOUGH? 


employees with a Fidelity Bond ... and to cover 
them to an amount that anticipates the worst. 
Only then are you safe against the unpredictable 
dishonesty of one or more of your personnel. 
Guaranteed honesty is the best policy in any 
business... and a blanket Fidelity Bond, giving 
adequate protection, is the best guarantee. 
Whether your business is large or small, your 
Maryland agent or broker is standing by with the 
most practical plan for your complete protection. 
Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,342,192 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


Central and South West Corporation 


(to be known as Central and South West Utilities Company 
until merger agreement becomes effective) 


Price $12 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State, 


Lazard Fréres €? Co. 
Goldman, Sachs €% Co. 


Lehman Brothers 

A. G. Becker &¥ Co. Eastman, Dillon €&# Co. 
Incorporated 

Kidder, Peabody €# Co. Lee Higginson Corporation Laurence M. Marks €# Co. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson €#% Curtis 


White, Weld &# Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner €? Beane 


Shields Ef Company 


January 30, 1947 











Never before such 
FAST, EASY 


FILING 


portable file with 






‘PENDAFLEX” 
HANGING 






This new post-war “Pendaflexer” brings 
you double filing convenience —a hand- 
some, sturdy steel filing cabinet on wheels, 
plus hanging Pendaflex* folders. 

Roll the “Pendafiexer” anywhere you 
need it —that’s convenience number one. 
Then file and find papers instantly in 
modern hanging Pendaflex* folders—that’s 
convenience number two! 

It’s a combination that will break every 
filing and finding speed record wherever 
used. Get your “Pendaflexer” now—imme- 
diate delivery. Keg. U.S. PAT. OFF 





Fashioned for those who know 
ality, in people or in places. 

et the rates are comparable. 
Cabana club, golf course, tennis, two 
ools, amid 1,000 colorful acres. 
Private fishing fleet, yacht basin. 








FP eesssesnesesscesesssenscsy Every room has —_ view. Some 

®@ OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. & reservations are still being accepted. 
371 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 4 

: Send Coupon for Ulustrated Price List - OCD, Ab 

— lip apueecore . — = 4 7 gaa Henry B. Williams 

4 wees. Boca Raton, Florida, Between Palm Beach and Miami 


saeeerereessceess rs rsecresrecrsescersseeeeersnecssanenessecesseeesssoeeseseberecness 
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that has been going on in London recently, 
Also, some investors are shifting from 
Government securities to other issues in an 
effort to get a better return. Others are 
buying stocks to replace their holding 
in nationalized industries. Whether a flight 
from the pound is involved in this boom 
is a matter of speculation. 

So far, the British have been able to 
keep prices and wages under control. If 
they were to get out of hand, Britain’s 
trade position would suffer. Then the 
pound’s value would be in jeopardy. 

The International Monetary Fund, 
set up under the Bretton Woods Agree. 
ments, can do little to correct m 
troubles like those in Britain. That agency’s 
job is to maintain stable currency values, 
to keep member countries from under. 
cutting one another in world trade, and to 
provide short-term credits to correct tem. 
porary trade-balance difficulties. British 
problems go deeper than that. They in. 
volve the whole British economy, and are 
for Britain herself to work out. 

In some of the other countries, money 
problems will respond more readily to 
the kind of treatment the Fund has to 
offer. But world currency stability appar. 
ently is not to be achieved for many years, 


Easier Rules on Trusts 


Easier rules governing the tax position 
of income from family trusts have been 
proposed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. These rules are designed to 
clarify situations under which persons who 
set up trusts for members of their families 


“must pay personal taxes on the income 


from the trusts. 

The new rules, if they are adopted, will 
modify a regulation on trust income (T.D. 
5488) issued’ by the Bureau on Dec. 29, 
1945. That regulation held, in effect, that 
a man who creates a family trust must rid 
himself of all control over it, or pay per- 
sonal taxes on the trust income. 

The principal changes are these: 

In a case where the trust reverts to its 
creator on the beneficiary’s death, the age 
of the beneficiary is not to be considered. 
Under present rules, the person setting up 
the trust in such a case is taxable on the 
trust income if the beneficiary is an elderly 
person. 

Greater flexibility is to be permitted in 
changing the relative shares of a trust’s 
beneficiaries. 

Under certain circumstances, the person 
creating a trust is to be allowed to vote 
the stocks owned by the trust without 
getting into tax trouble. 

Discussion period. The public has 
until February 26 to comment on the 
new rules before they are final. Comments 
must be made in writing to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Changes, if they are 
effected, will apply to 1946 income. 
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NIVERSAL PICTURES COMPANY is now 
U devoting its creative and technical 
resources to the production of pictures of 
outstanding distinction. ‘The production 
of so-called ““B”’ pictures, Westerns and 
serials has been eliminated. 


It is our belief that the trend among the 
millions of moviegoers both in America and 
in countries overseas is toward increasing 
selectivity in their choice of screen enter- 
tainment. 

Implementing this new production policy, 
Universal Pictures has acquired the entire 
assets of International Pictures Corporation, 
and the production organizations of the two 
companies have been merged. This combi- 
nation of creative and technical talent, 
story properties and star contracts gives 
Universal one of the strongest production 
organizations in the motion picture industry. 

William Goetz and Leo Spitz, outstand- 
ing producers, who headed International 
Pictures, have been placed in full charge of 
Universal’s production activities at the 
studio. The company’s productions now 
carry the trade mark of Universal-Inter- 
national Pictures. 

In addition to 25 pictures of distinction 
being produced at its own studio, Universal 
Pictures has arranged for the exclusive dis- 
tribution in this country and in Central and 
South America of British pictures produced 
by the J. Arthur Rank Organization, with 


the exception of 2 to be handled by another . 


company and 5 to be distributed annually 
by Eagle-Lion. 





For Your Entertainment 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL Presents: 


The Egg and I—from Betty MacDonald’s Best- 
Seller; Claudette Colbert and Fred MacMurray. 


Time Out of Mind—from Rachel Field’s novel 
—Phyllis Calvert, Robert Hutton, Ella Raines. 


Song of Scheherazade— Yvonne De Carlo, Brian 
Donlevy, Jean Pierre Aumont—in Technicolor. 

Ivy—starring Joan Fontaine, Patric Knowles, 
Herbert Marshall and Richard Ney. 


rll Be Yours—Deanna Durbin, Tom Drake, 
William Bendix and Adolphe Menjou. 


Portrait in Black—siarring Joan Crawford. 


Smash-U p—The Story of aWoman-—Susan Hay- 
ward, Lee Bowman, Marsha Hunt, Eddie Albert. 

Swell Guy—Sonny Tufts and Ann Blyth. 

The Exile—starring Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

Slave Girl—in Technicolor, starring Yvonne De 
Carlo and George Brent. 


Buck Privates Come Home—Abbott and 
Costello. 


Pirates of Monterey—in Technicolor, starring 
Maria Montez and Rod Cameron. 








A copy of the Annual Report will be furnished on request to Universal Pictures Company, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


Company, Inc. 


The J. Arthur Xank pictures shown here 
have been very favorably received. Critics 
and the public have been quick to recog- 
nize the outstanding quality of “Stairway 
to Heaven,” “Henry V.” “Caesar and 
Cleopatra,” ‘Seventh Veil” and “Brief 
Encounter,” to mention only a few. Box 
office results indicate that these British 
pictures offer a type of entertainment the 
American public wants to see. And as the 
British stars become more widely known 
here, there will be even greater interest in 
their forthcoming pictures. 


’ U. S. MARKET FOR BRITISH FiLMS 


These arrangements to distribute British 
pictures in this country mark the beginning 
of an earnest effort to provide the British 
film industry with an opportunity to add 
materially to the world-wide earnings of 
their pictures. It is our opinion that their 
pictures should have the same opportunity 
to earn revenues in this country as our pic- 
tures have in Britain. 

This agreement presages a new era of co- 
operation in the motion picture industry. It 
not only provides the opportunity for the 
American public to see the best British 
product but paves the way for the exchange 
of acting, writing and directorial talent be- 
tween United States and Great Britain. 


ENTER 16MM.—8MM. BUSINESS 


Marking the entrance into an important 
new field, Universal Pictures has organized 
a new subsidiary, United World Filras, Inc., 
to produce and distribute 16mm. and 8mm. 
entertainment, educational, religious and 
newsreel films. This subsidiary has pur- 
chased the assets of Castle Films, Inc., a 
leading producer-distributor of 16mm. and 
8mm. films, and also the film library and 
distributing set-up of Bell & Howell Co. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Net profit for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
2, 1946, was $4,565,219, equivalent to $5.32 
per share on 827,119 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year, after providing for dividends on the 
44% preferred stock. This compared with 
$3,910,928, or $4.86 per share, a year ago. 

The cost of selling and distributing motion 
pictures is likely to be increased as the re- 
sult of a recent court ruling requiring 
changes in the industry’s marketing meth- 
ods. This was one of the factors that led the 
Universal management to adopt its new 
policy of producing only pictures of distinc- 
tion. Naturally, however, it will take a 
reasonable period of time for these new 
production and distribution policies to be- 
come completely effective and reflect them- 
selves in the company’s over-all operations. 








Pictures of Destinction 





Characteristics of the 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


It is surprising how few people seem to have 
any real understanding of how the motion 
picture industry operates as a business. 

Few seem to realize that beneath the in- 
dustry’s Hollywood glamour there is a great 
basic stability. 

The industry has an established market of 
over 90,000,000 paying customers a week in 
this country alone and upwards of 200,000,- 
000 a week throughout the world. 

ht is a strictly cash business—one of the 
largest cash businesses in the world. 

It had a cash income of over $1.500,000.- 
000 in this country alone last year. World 
revenues were over $2,000,000.000. 

It is one of America’s great export indus- 
tries. It is one of the few American industries 
whose product sells in every country in the 


* world. 


It is the No. 1 salesman of American goods 
throughout the world. 

It is a relatively young industry. It has initi- 
ative and is aggressive. 

It is an industry with tremendous long- 
term growth prospects. 

It is one of the last industries to feel the 
effects of a depression. During hard times, 
going to the movies is one of the last things 
people care to give up. 

When general business starts to pick up, 
the motion picture industry is among the 
very first to respond. Few industries enjoy 
such a high degree of resiliency. 

Although the motion picture industry is 
often thought of as highly speculative. actu- 
ally it has as many factors making for basic 
stability as any other leading industry, and 
more than most. 





IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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PROGRAM FOR CURRENT SEASON 


Universal’s line-up of current and coming 
productions will be the strongest in its his- 
tory. Under the new Universal-Interna- 
tional banner, top ranking stars are appear- 
ing in productions with outstanding story 
values, including best-selling novels and 
Broadway stage successes. These pictures 
are being directed and supervised by diree- 
tors and producers who have to their credit 
some of the most successful pictures turned 
out in Hollywood. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, Chairman 
N. J. BLUMBERG, President 
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Go to the head of your class in Industry! 


Plan ahead for the day when you can 
locate your factory in Connecticut 
If you know your geography, your history, your 


arithmetic and are up on the “Who’s Who” in 
Industry, you'll eventually have a factory or branch 





in Connecticut. 


You'll be able to meet competition with these-Connecticut advantages 
on your side. Highly skilled labor; a long record of management-labor 
harmony; a general tax situation that gives industry a “green light” 
toward worthwhile profits; vast nearby markets; exceptionally fast-paced 
transportation network. Connecticut is tops for living and working, too. 
Everybody likes Connecticut.- 


Plan now to locate your factory in Connecticut when conditions permit. 
Our Industrial Research Division will show you the special advantages 
Connecticut offers to your type industry. This service is free! Write 
to Connecticut Development Commission, Dept. BU4, State Office 
Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of gp! 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thox 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have Only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Where Federal Money Goes 


Sir:—Many people appear to have th 
idea that money paid in to the Goyen, 
ment in the form of taxes somehow ds 
appears from circulation. It seems to mp 
the article, “A Surplus in U.S. Cag, 
Budget as Brake on Business Actiyity” 
(USN, Jan. 17, 1947) tends to Suppor 
this notion. 

Is not the real question here one of the 
methods employed by the Government jp 
obtaining its spending means? If it obtains 
its funds through taxation or sale of bonds, 
it is merely shifting the use of the fund. 
The situation is different if the Govem. 
ment obtains its funds through loans from 
banks or through issuance of paper money, 
which represent an actual increase in the 
amount of money in circulation. Whik 
turning away from inflationary financing 
might be interpreted as a brake on bus. 
ness activity, the only alternative is that 
of continuing such borrowing indefinitely, 
and it is generally agreed this could only 
lead to chaos. 

It is important that people understand 
what takes place when Government taxes 
and uses the funds thus obtained. That 
money is not lost from business activity, 
but appears in other ways than if speni 
by individuals. 

O. B. Jesness, Chie! 
Division of Agricultural Economics, 
St. Paul, Minn. University of Minnesota 
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Tax Relief or Debt Cut First? 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “In considering the new budget, 
do you think Congress should give 
preference to tax relief or to reduction 
in the federal debt?” was received too 
late for the January 31 issue. 


Today the economic signals are clear 
and unequivocal; we have full employment, 
a high level of production, an excessive 
money supply, and inflated prices. Al 
point to the desirability of maintaining 
federal tax rates, cutting expenditures 
sharply, and making a substantial repay- 
ment on the debt. A tax reduction now 
would tend to increase prices fu 
without increasing employment or produc 
tion. In my opinion, Congress should 
definitely give preference to debt reduction 
over tax relief. 

B. U. RatcHrond 
Professor of Economies, 
Durham, N.C. Duke Universily 
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Further Rise in Highway Building 
Seen in 1947 
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Volume of ‘highway construction in the United States for the years 1937 to 1946, with estimated volume 
for 1947. A portion of the total for 1946 is also estimated. Information courtesy of Engineering News-Record. 


For motorists and truck operators 
this chart is good news. Highway 
building, long held to the essential 
minimum by war needs for men 
and materials, has surged back to 
prewar levels. Road construction in 
1946 approximated $769,000,000, 
is expected this year to reach an 
all-time peak of $980,000,000. 
That mearis thousands of miles 
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of new, smooth roads; widening 
and modernizing of existing high- 
way mileage; numerous grade 
crossing eliminations and special 
projects to untie traffic snarls at 
congested points. And it will pro- 
vide millions of man-hours of em- 
ployment, and call for enormous 
quantities of steel. 

Steel has a big part in modern 


: * . oe . . 
WIDENING THE WORLD'S BUSIEST HIGHWAY— New Jersey’s Route 25 is being widened 
from four to eight lanes in the vicinity of Newark Airport. This traffic artery has long been 


carrying 60,000 vehicles daily, with occasional 24-hour holiday traffic topping the 100,000 © 


mark. Reinforcing steel and cable guard rail for this section supplied by Bethlehem. 


highways. The machinery that 
builds roads is made chiefly of steel 
and uses large quantities of drill 
steel, wire rope, and other steel 
products. And there is a great deal 
of steel in the road itself. F 

Some of it is in culverts, and in 
road joints to take care of expan- 
sion and contraction. Often you 
see stout steel guard rails or cables 
along the side of the road, ready to 
cushion the impact if a vehicle 
leaves the paving. But most of the 
steel in a highway never meets your 
eye. It is the hidden but vital rein- 
forcing steel embedded in the con- 
crete paving to prevent cracks and 
prolong its life. 

One of Bethlehem Steel’s prin- 
cipal jobs is the supplying of steel 
in all of the wide variety of forms 
that are needed for the nation’s 
great and growing highway system. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 


Serves the Nation. 












Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N. W. } 
Washington, D.C. 





Irene! of American Business 
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Tax policy is getting all tangled in 1948 election strategy. 

If the White House is to have its way..... 

All _ possible budgeted spending will be packed into year starting July 1. 
A general tax reduction on 1947 incomes will be opposed. 

= A veto probably will be used to block a horizontal tax cut on the ground 
» that tax reduction would prevent a budget balance and debt reduction. 

Then, in election year 1948, budgeted spending will be cut sharply. 

A budget under $30,000,000,000 is probable for year starting July 1, 1948. 

Tax reduction on 1948 incomes would be substantial and timely. A cut of 
at least $5,000,000,000 in taxes might then be possible, might serve to cheer 
people up and to encourage business before the voting in November. 

That's the line as it is shaping. It is a line that Republicans in the new 
Congress will strive to counter. Their approach will be to try to cut down on - 
spending in the next fiscal year starting July 1, then to reduce taxes to some 
extent on 1947 individual incomes, rather than waiting for 1948. 

Odds still are on the side of a tax cut affecting 1947 incomes. 
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Wartime and other excise taxes probably will not be reduced in 1947. 

Tax on transportation of goods might still be removed. 

Tax on business machines and on appliances might be cut. 

Luxury taxes, admission taxes, liquor taxes, however, aren't to be cut. 
Excises due to expire July 1 will be extended, as matters now stand. 
Objective of Congress is to be able to show that a reduction in tax on 1947 











































individual incomes can be justified. By not reducing excises there is an as- 
surance against loss of more than $1,000,000,000 of revenue, which can be put 

= toward a kitty, to be added to by budget cuts, out of which tax cuts can come. 
bei: Actually, a balanced budget is possible in this year that ends June 30. 
dell Income through January 23 was $20,732,000,000. 

OQutgo for the same period was $20,929,000,000. 
din Deficit for nearly 7 months of the year was under $200,000,000. 
pans Heavy tax receipts are due March 15 and June 15. 
you Result is that, unless money is poured out between now and July 1 in ways 
bles not yet apparent, the budget for this year will be in balance or near balance. 
ry to That fact is to encourage Congress to think of tax cuts this year. Also, 
hicle spending in the current year and in the year starting July 1 is rather heavily 
be: weighted with bookkeeping items that do not involve outflow of cash dollars. 
a In business, the level of activity still is breaking records. 
and As compared with fourth quarter, 1945, which had very high activity.ecee. 

Commodity prices, at wholesale, are more than 33 per cent higher. 
rin- Food prices are up nearly 50 per cent from the late 1945 average. 
steel Nonfarm prices are up 25.8 per cent and still rising. 
rms Living costs are about 17 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
on’s That's quite a substantial rise in prices for a 12-month period. 
‘em. 

Then there are other fields of. large-scale expansién in activity. 
ig Output of industry is 10 per cent higher than a year ago. Industry's rate 





of production is 82 per cent above the 1935-39 average level. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





Durable-goods output is up 14 per cent; nondurables, 9 per cent. 

New orders of manufacturers are 26 per cent larger than last year at this 
time; shipments are 28 per cent larger; inventories, 2l per cent up. 

Retail trade is up 24 per cent in dollar value and is running above a 
$100,000,000,000 annual rate. Retail inventories are 43 per cent higher. 

Goods are being produced and sold at a very high rate. 








To support this high level of business activity and prices..... 

National income payments are running at a rate of $173,000,000,000, or 10 
per cent above the level of a year ago, with the trend still upward. 

Wage and salary payments at $109,000,000,000 are setting records. 

All other payments, including farm, at a rate near $64,000,000,000 are 15 
per cent above a year ago. Total income payments back in 1940 were only $76,- 
000,000,000, with wage and salary payments under $50,000,000,000. 

Farm income is up 33.3 per cent in a year, at a $29,000,000,000 rate. Farm 
income back in 1940, considered a good year, was $9,100,000,000. 

’ Unemployment is around 2,300,000 and rising slightly. : 

The point of it all is that there is quite a high degree of inflation, both 

| in levels of many prices and in activity of all kinds. The money supply, limited 
if - to demand deposits and currency outside banks, .at $109,000,000,000 is nearly 5 
per cent above a year ago and compares with $42,300,000,000 in 1940. 

The question is whether maladjustments have developed in the expansion pro- 
cess, which has carried the country to an unprecedented level. The answer to 
that question should become apparent by or before midyear. % 




















Interest-rate policy changes are not now being considered by Treasury. 

A special issue for insurance companies is not in sight. 

Defrosting of the % per cent interest on certificates is not under consid- 
eration at this time, despite the pressure. 

Insurance-company and bank earnings are considered adequate and not needing 
the boost that a Government increase in interest charges would give. 

Interest costs to the Government are a major concern in debt management at 
this time. Heavy percentage of short-term, low-interest-rate issues is likely 
to be retained in the foreseeable period. 











Tariff cutting remains the firm intent of the White House. 

Tariff cuts, however, if made, wiil call for concessions from others. 

Tariff reduction is not likely to be blocked this year by Congress. It is 
doubtful, too, if Congress will get a veto_power over deals now planned. 

Tariffs can be reduced by agreement running for 3 years. 

Trade Agreements Act, on which tariff reduction is based, runs until July 
12, 1948. Idea is to get tariff cuts before that expiration date. 

Only upset to tariff-cutting plans will come: (1) if Congress can muster a 
two-thirds vote to override a White House veto of any limit to tariff-cutting 
power; (2) if other countries decide that they would rather go ahead with a 


























series of deals among themselves on trade rather than remove some of their own “hh 
trade restrictions in exchange for lower tariffs into U.S. markets. h 

Tariff arguments are growing more vigorous than at any time since the Smoot- 
Hawley days; this time the argument concerns reductions, not increases. a 
b 


Outlook still is for big wage settlements in 1947 without strike. 

Steel settlement is probably to be for a 10 to 15-cent wage increase plus 
some other concessions. The union expects to gain by delaying to April 30 a Si 
contract expiration. fFirst-quarter profits in steel may be very large. 

Auto settlement is to follow the line in steel. Electrical equipment is ex- 
pected to do the same. Glass is likely to follow that pattern. — 

Coal might be struck April 1, but it is doubtful. 

Industry's production this year is not likely to be blocked by strikes. 
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MODERN HOMES 
‘18 per MONTH RENT! 


How would you like to live in one of these attractive modern 
homes, nestled deep in the hills of West Virginia, for only $18 
per month rent? 

Well, if you were a Bituminous Coal miner, you might be 
able to do so! For that is the average monthly rental of these 
- handsome little homes built by a coal-mining company to 
house its employees. 

Not all coal miners, of course, live in homes as fine and new 
as those you see pictured above. But these are typical of the 
best, and they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, 
in increasing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, 
sanitation, recreation, and other aspects of community living. 

Today, about two-thirds— over 260,000—of the nation’s 
Bituminous Coa] miners own their homes or rent from private 
landlords; the remaining one-third live in company-owned 
houses ... at a national average rental of $11.50 per month! 
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MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal 
mines are the most productive —and pay the 
best wages—on earth. The miners’ average 
pay in recent months has exceeded $60 for 
a work week of less than 43 hours, including 
travel time. And thousands of coal miners 
ear steadily from $90 to $100 a week. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


fm STUMINOUS COAL . . . LIGHTS THE WAY .. . FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





























DEAN G. ACHESON, the shrewd, 
friendly Under Secretary of State, is step- 
ping upward to a new level of influence 
and responsibility in world affairs. Al- 
though Mr. Acheson has held his office 
nearly a year and a half, his past activ- 
ities have been limited by a number of 
unusual circumstances. Now, however, 
with General of the Army George C. 
Marshall heading the Department, he has 
been given clear-cut authority, Army 
fashion, to serve as the General’s second 
in command. 

This means that, since Secretary Mar- 
shall will be away attending international 
conferences much of the time, Mr. Ache- 
son, during those periods, will have direct 
charge of day-to-day administration of 
foreign policy. He will be in frequent con- 
sultation with President Truman in shap- 
ing the American attitude toward develop- 
ments the world around. When Secretary 
Marshall is in Washington, Mr. Acheson 
still is to carry much of the administrative 
load, and serve, also, as the principal 
conduit through which ideas and proposals 
reach the Secretary’s desk. Ideas flowing 
to the General will bear the Acheson 
stamp. 

Deputy. It is not generally known, but 
one of Secretary Marshall’s first actions 
was to make it clear that Mr. Acheson 
would be his deputy in all matters. All 
questions coming to him for decision 
would arrive by way of the Under Secre- 
tary. There would be no short cuts or 
circuitous routes to the Secretary’s ear. 
This was something new in State Depart- 
ment procedure. 

General Marshall’s predecessor, James 
F. Byrnes, filled several high Department 
jobs with old and close friends. These men 
always could reach the Secretary. Lesser 
officials with matters for Mr. Byrnes’s 
attention took them up with these men 
rather than with Mr. Acheson. The Under 
Secretary was by-passed. One result was 
that Mr. Acheson, not always being in 
possession of all the facts, felt inhibited 
in making decisions that ordinarily would 
be reached in his office. 

General Marshall, unlike Mr. Byrnes, 
however, does not operate on a basis of 
personal relationships. By his Army train- 
ing, he selects the man he thinks best 
suited for the job, gives him full authority 
and then judges performance by the strict- 
est of standards, with no hesitation about 
making replacements. 

In a sense, consequently, Secretary Mar- 
shall has put Mr. Acheson on the spot. 
It is a spot that calls for review of his 
qualifications for the job, his past career, 
his economic and social inclinations, and, 
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—__— People of the Week 


Mr. Acheson‘s Rise to Power in Running State Department. - 
Judge Picard as Outspoken Defender of His Portal-Pay Ruling 


so far as they are known, his attitude 
toward the many problems of _inter- 
national relations. Although he has been 
in and out of the Government since early 
New Deal days, Mr. Acheson has, for the 
most part, done much of the hard work, 
while others got the headlines. 

Early influences. The Under Secre- 
tary, now nearly 54, is the son of an Eng- 
lishman, an Episcopalian clergyman who 
became Bishop of Connecticut. His mother 
brought to the family moderate wealth and 
social position. He grew up in an atmos- 
phere of security, culture and conservatism. 
He went to Groton, the famous and exclu- 
sive boys’ school, and then to Yale and to 





UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON 
. . clear-cut authority—Army fashion 


Harvard Law School. At all of these, he 
achieved a notable scholastic record. 

At Harvard, he also fell under the in- 
fluence of Felix Frankfurter, now an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, a 
renowned liberal who had much to do 
with shaping the New Deal. He became 
one of Justice Frankfurter’s proteges. The 
association between the two has-been close 
and lasting. To this day, in good weather, 
they usually walk downtown together 
each morning from their nearby George- 
town homes. 

Liberal tendencies induced by Mr. 
Frankfurter were solidified by two years 
as law clerk to Associate Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis, of the Supreme Court. Justice 
Brandeis’s dislike for “bigness” and his 
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advocacy of Government controls in the 
interest of the little fellow left their jm. 
print upon Mr. Acheson, and he was 
ready to support most of the New Deal’s 
efforts, although there were some that he 
questioned. 


Leaving Justice Brandeis, Mr. Acheson 


associated himself with one of Washing. 
ton’s big law firms, and for the next 19 
years engaged in a varied practice. He 
showed himself to be an able trial lawyer, 
who could think on his feet and readily 
find words to fit his thoughts. Meanwhile, 
his association with Justice Brandeis, Mr, 
Frankfurter and their liberal friends con- 
tinued and deepened. 

New Dealer. The result 
was that, early in the New 
Deal, Mr. Acheson was named 
Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The Secretary, William H. 
Woodin, was elderly and ail- 
ing. Mr. Acheson was Acting 
Secretary much of the time. 

- During one of these periods, 
without consulting Mr. Ache- 
son, President Roosevelt in- 
stituted his program for rais- 
ing prices by bidding up the 
price of gold on a rising scale. 

Mr. Acheson was hurt. In 
addition, cautious by nature, 
he questioned the wisdom of 
the program. Nevertheless, for 
a time he administered it to 
the extent of announcing the 
daily gold quotation to news- 
papermen, after it had been 
determined at the White 
House. He did not, however, 
restrain his criticism of the 
gold-purchase plan. In records 

. how being studied, President 
Roosevelt is said to have re- 
ferred to Mr. Acheson as a 
“lightweight.” Without notice, 

Mr. Acheson was fired and replaced by 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr. It was the first 

hard bump in an otherwise secure and 
successful career. 

Law and war. Mr. Acheson returned 
to his law firm, to which his name was 
added. For seven years he practiced his 
profession—corporate cases, labor cases, 
arguments before the International Tribu- 
nal at The Hague. Meanwhile, his loyalty 
to Mr. Roosevelt was not diminished. He 
announced his support for the President 
in 1936, and was somewhat active in cam- 
paigning for him. 

As war came to Europe. and the posi- 
tion of England grew perilous, Mr. Ache- 
son became disturbed. He campaigned 
energetically for assistance to Great 
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People of the Week 


Britain. Friendships within the New Deal, 
meanwhile, had persisted. Early in 1941, 
at Secretary Cordell Hull’s request, Mr. 
Roosevelt named him Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Assistant Secretary. Mr. Hull put the 
yew Assistant Secretary in charge of eco- 
nomic matters and detailed him as the De- 

tment’s contact man with Congress. 
He quickly achieved a wide popularity at 














personality and persuasive arguments. 






‘B(almly, suavely, he sold Lend-Lease to 





congressional groups and individuals as 
imply a good business proposition. Later 
he did the same thing with the Bretton 
Woods Agreements. 

As Assistant Secretary, Mr. Acheson had 
charge of preparations for a number 
of international conferences, the first 
UNRRA conference among them. He also 
participated in several personally. Among 
oficials of the State Department, usually 
inclined to be critical, he was rated a 
negotiator of ability. Meantime, Mr. Ache- 
sn determinedly kept himself clear of 
yarring cliques in the Department. At one 
time, he was known as a “one-man clique” 
himself. He retained, however, the respect 
of the various factions. 

Mr. Byrnes takes over. When Mr. 
Byres became Secretary, Mr. Acheson 
resigned and left town. He wanted to rest 
and then return to the law. The fortune 
made from his previous practice was dwin- 
ding. Mr. Byrnes, however, offered him 
the post of Under Secretary. He was not 
permitted to refuse. 

In the postwar situation, Mr. Acheson, 
who is considered highly susceptible to 
liberal opinion, urged a liberal, friendly 
approach to Russia. As events developed, 
doubts grew, and perhaps he remembered 
his experience in the Treasury. At any 
rate, when policy toward Russia changed 
to one of firmness, Mr. Acheson swung 
with it. On the Argentine question, he 
backs Assistant Secretary Spruille Braden’s 
insistence to eliminate German influences. 
During Mr. Byrnes’s tenure, Mr. Ache- 























son’s principal contribution was a codifica- 
tion of American foreign policy, the first 
in many years. This was largely written 
by the Under Secretary, outlining in detail 
the U.S. policy toward every nation and 
area. In preparing the document, Mr. 
Acheson acquired what some had com- 
plained that he lacked: a knowledge of 
the minutiae of international dealings. 

The brochure is, of course, top secret. 
Only two copies of it exist. One is kept in 
State Department vault; the other by 
the Army’s Chief of Staff, so that military 
and diplomatic policy may be integrated. 
As former Chief of Staff, General Mar- 
thall, of course, was kept up to the minute 
o foreign policy everywhere. He now is 
familiarizing himself with developments 
during his year in China, mostly by a study 
f Mr. Acheson’s book. 
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the Capitol by a frank manner, friendly: 


MR. ACHESON MEETS MOLOTOV AT THE TRAIN 





—Harris & Ewing 


. «a liberal approach changed to firmness 


While the Secretary digs into his job, 
and prepares to attend the meeting of 
the Big Four foreign ministers at Moscow 
in March, Mr. Acheson is largely running 
the Department on the basis of his own 
guidebook. 

Personally, the Under Secretary is 
the very picture of a diplomat, and, some 
say, of a British diplomat. He is tall, blue- 
eyed, with wavy, reddish hair and a bristly, 
pointed mustache of the same color—a 
mustache, it is said, that has been care- 
fully trained to look careless. He is always 
correctly dressed, but prefers loose-fitting 
tweeds, and they add to the English 
comparison. 

Amiable, witty and companionable, Mr. 
and Mrs. Acheson are much in demand 





socially. The Under Secretary enjoys social 
affairs, too, when they are not too stiffly 
formal, when there can be an element of 
camaraderie and story telling. As one of 
Washington’s busiest officials Mr. Ache- 
son must, however, limit his evenings 
of sociability. 

Resignation? Mr. Acheson still wants 
to go back to the law. He tried to resign 
again, in fact, when General Marshall took 
over. The General, carrying the resignation 
in his hand, walked into the Under Secre- 
tary’s office, instead of sending for him. 
In a half-hour talk he outlined the new 
authority that went with the job. Like 
Mr. Acheson, the General can be very 
persuasive. The Under Secretary consented 
to stay on the job. For some time to come, 


—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY BYRNES RETURNS FROM PARIS 


James Byrnes Dean Acheson 


Robert Hannegan Bernard Baruch 


» « » @ guidebook on policy was created 
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ADD NEW EYE APPEAL 


SX Laun / 


You'll be surprised how easy this sparkling lawn beauty can 
be attained with Scotts Lawn Care products. Write today for full 
particulars. Also tell us to whom our FREE Lawn Care service should be 
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mailed, no obligation of course. 
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COLL & SONS CO., 15 Mill St., Marysville, Ohio 
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An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 1, 1947, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 11, 1947. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
January 28, 1947 Treasurer 
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An Anchor Chain Link Fence helps you 
make full use of your outdoor space with 
utmost safety . . . thus frees valuable fac- 
tory floor space and makes it unnecessary to 
build at this time. An Anchor Fence also 
controls employees and other traffic in and 
out of your plant—shuts out trespassers, 
agitators, snoopers and _ trouble-makers. 
Write today for our illustrated catalog, 
describing exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold fence erect 
and in lines ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


1 nchor Fence 


Nationwide Sales and Erecting Service 





As you sit and read this impor- 
tant news of national affairs, 
may we remind you that 
two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand other subscribers 


are doing exactly the same 


thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig- 
nificance of such an important 


audience. 
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Why pay fancy prices 


F R E for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
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and American “tack.” 

I ship saddlery on ap- 

proval. Write today. 
“little joe’ WIESENFELD 
pt. 62 Baltimore 1. Md. 

























People of, the Week 


consequently, this liberal with the bag. 
ground of an aristocrat, this skilled lawyer 
with a sense of public duty, is to be, 
force in world affairs. 
















Judge of Portal Pay 


FRANK A. PICARD is the fedenJ 
judge who started the present dispute oye 
portal-to-portal pay. As a result of hy 
decision in an obscure case more than thr ’ 
years ago, unions are suing employers fyi 
nearly $5,000,000,000. Manufacturers anj 
businessmen generally are wondering why C 
their balance sheets will look like if th 
unions win. The Government, fearful o 


big losses in tax receipts, has entered th é 


















case in an effort to obtain a revers) 
Meanwhile, there is much curiosity ag ty 
who Judge Picard is and what his back pani 
ground has been. 

The answer is that Judge Picard jg, 
jurist who, in many years of public lif, | 
never lacked a lashing answer for his 


critics, and now is finding it hard to™ | R¥XE! 
restrain himself. He has, in fact, said and 
done several things that have attractaf/ ON 


attention since the case reached the head. 




























a in Philadelphia etes Bulletin 
TRYING TO PUT 
THE GENIE BACK 
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° 4 fort. Sit | 
lines, and there has been one congressigiilting in re 
demand for his impeachment. Every 
Basically, the situation behind the cohBmore eff 
troversy is this: Judge Picard ruled thi posture . 
the employes of Mt. Clemens Pottery Cog executiv 
were entitled, under the minimum-wagg™ Pfinc 
law, to pay for time spent walking in V 
the time clock to their jobs and in ott : 
wise making ready for work. The Cire 
Court of Appeals overruled the verdid 
The Supreme Court, however, upheld ti} 
principle enunciated by the Judge, but tal 
him to make a new finding of how mut ‘7 

the pottery company owed the worker P 
It also told him to ignore amounts @ ( 
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ake Yourself 
Comfortable 


Pull up a Harter posture chair! Adjust the 
seat and back to your own personal com- 
fort. Sit on soft foam rubber, enjoy work- 
ing in restful, upright posture. 

Every employee feels better and works 
more efficiently when seated in a Harter 
posture chair. Different models for all jobs, 
executive to stenographic. Harter dealers 


agh'® principal cities of U.S. and Canada. 


! ii 


Write for name of one nearest you. 
Address Department 302, Harter 
Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
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JUDGE PICARD 
.. . treading a tight wire 


time that were trivial, as the law does not 
concern itself with trifles. 

Amid a storm of controversy, Judge 
Picard began making that determination. 
Meanwhile, he had been doing and saying 
these things: 

Activities. The Judge appeared one 
day at the pottery company, stop watch 
in hand, to observe for himself how 
much time employes spent on company 
property without being paid for it. Em- 
ployers criticized him for that. 

“Certainly, I am prolabor,” he told re- 
porters in New York, recently, “but most 
certainly I am also procapital, and my de- 
cisions have never at any time been in- 
fluenced by those feelings, and I am cer- 
tain my decisions speak for themselves. 
Can it be that someone is trying to in- 
fluence my coming decision in the pottery 
case? Well, they won’t.” 

Career. For a federal judge, Mr. Picard 
had unusual beginnings. As a youth, he was 
an aerial acrobat, traveling the carnival 
circuit with his brothers as “Zeno, Zeno 
and Zeno” and as the “Flying Picards.” 
But he studied law and moved on into 
Michigan politics, a man who reveled and 
excelled in the free-swing repartee of 
political combat. 

He ran unsuccessfully for Lieutenant 
Governor of Michigan in 1923, and was 
continuously active in Democratic Party 
affairs there. In 1934, he was narrowly 
beaten for the Senate by Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. He also built up a lucra- 
tive law practice, and was so well con- 
sidered by the lawyers of Michigan that 
he was elected president of the Michigan 
Bar Association. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him to the bench in 1939. 

But, just now, Judge Picard is treading 
a tight wire that perhaps is more difficult 
than any he knew in his carnival days. 
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Washington Whispers 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Political Basis for Loans Abroad...Abuses in Aid 
To Gl's?...Waning Influence of ‘Kitchen Cabinet | 


President Truman’s optimism over 
his ability to keep the Republicans 
in Congress on the defensive is grow- 
ing steadily greater and is beginning 
now to infect the Democratic Party 
leaders in Congress. Republicans are 
getting more divided on tax cutting, 
budget cutting, labor-union regula- 
tion, tariff reduction. 


xk * xX 


Robert Hannegan, staying on as Dem- 
ocratic National Committee Chair- 
man, is to make sure that the lines 
are properly laid for renomination of 
Mr. Truman in 1948. The President 
actually has gained in confidence since 
his defeat in the elections of last No- 
vember. 


x * 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
is accepting without question the Tru- 
man-Byrnes-Braden policy toward 
Argentina that was being followed 
when he took office, in spite of earlier 
indications of a change. Spruille Bra- 
den, Assistant Secretary of State for 
American Republic Affairs, is due to 
remain in office. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of 
State, is right-hand man to Secretary 
Marshall, and it is through Mr. Ache- 
son that all matters funnel before 
reaching the Secretary of State. Pipe 
lines that formerly flowed around the 
Under Secretary directly to James 
Byrnes, when he was Secretary, now 
are cut off. 


e FX 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, is ready 
with White House backing to push 
ahead with plans for tariff reductions 
under the Trade Agreements Act in 
spite of rising opposition from Repub- 
lican leadership in Congress. Tariff 
reduction rapidly is coming to the 
fore as a major issue between the two 
parties. 


ae ie 


U. S. policy, under General Marshall 
as Secretary of State, will be to avoid 
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any impression that U.S. and Britain 
are acting together behind the back 
of Russia in shaping policies of inter- 
est to Russia. As a first gesture, State 
Department officials made it clear 
that United States criticism of the 
Polish election had not previously 
been communicated to any other 
government. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is giving more and more 
leeway to Cabinet officers in running 
their own departments, with less of 
a tendency for the White House to in- 
terfere at the instance of some mem- 
ber of the “kitchen cabinet” who 
might have the President’s ear at the 
moment. 


xk k 


Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
and other shapers of Republican for- 
eign policy find that Secretary Mar- 
shall has definite ideas about the fu- 
ture of Germany that do not coincide 
in all particulars with those of the 
Republican Party leaders. There are 
signs that General Marshall is not to 
be so readily swayed on some issues 
of German policy as was Secretary 
Byrnes. 


xk«tk 


Communists are infiltrating into the 
military forces of some Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, thereby reducing the 
prospect that U.S. will be free and 
easy with arms to equip the military 
forces of these countries. 


xk k 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower and other high military of- 
ficials are disturbed by the attitude 
of the Republic of Panama toward 
U.S. possession of sites in Panama 
from which to defend the Panama 
Canal. Under the Good Neighbor 
policy, U.S. signed away its earlier 
treaty rights to defense positions and 
is having difficulty getting what it 
needs by negotiation. 


ee m7 


David E. Lilienthal, head of the new 
Atomic Energy Commission, is stand- 


ing up to the military in argum 

on the degree of military authg 

over that Commission. Mr. Lilieg 
is refusing to be awed by major 
erals. 


xk k 


General Omar N. Bradley, head of 

Veterans’ Administration, is to fm 
Congress primed with many questi 

concerning reported abuses in adm 

istration of veteran benefits that a 
costing taxpayers very large sums 

money. 


xk 


U.S. State Department still insi 
that this country’s Export-Impg 
Bank should loan dollars to otherg 
tions on the basis of political cont 
erations rather than on the basis¢ 
the soundness of loans. It was Sta 
Department fressure that led to re 
cent promise of a new loan to Italy, 
although chance of repayment was 
regarded as rather slight. 


*k & 


General Marshall, when representif 
U.S. in China, sought to push through 
a loan for $750,000,000 although the 
loan itself was regarded ‘as of doubt. 
ful soundness. There was later agre 
ment on a new $500,000,000 credit 
but with enough strings attached 
that the Chinese were unable to met 
the conditions. An earlier $500,000,00) 
credit is largely used up. 


& 2 


President Truman has let friend 
know that he will sign a bill calling 
for a Labor Mediation Board outside 
the Department of Labor, despite t 
opposition of Lewis Schwellenba 
Secretary of Labor. 


x*** 


Johr. Snyder, Secretary of the Treas. 
ury, looked into the idea of sui 
Henry Morgenthau, his predece 
in office, to try to get return of p 
static copies of confidential Treas 
records that are in Mr. Morgenthat 
900-volume “diary,” but discové 
that little or no legal ground @ 
for bringing back the records. 
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